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The Background of the War 


Europe Since 1815 


By Charles Downer Hazen 


The author starts where Napoleon left off, 
at the Congress of Vienna, and comes down to 
and explains the situation out of which the 
present war has developed. The style is fresh 
and attractive, the matter authoritative, the 
scope widely inclusive. The author has paid 
fully as much attention to economic and social 
as to military matters, and has simplified his 
narrative by considering one country at a time 
for considerable periods. Europe's relations 
to her colonies and to the United States are 
also considered. There are fourteen maps, 
“the best set of maps,” says Professor Sche- 
ville of the University of Chicago, “that has 
ever been incorporated in this kind of a 
volume.” 

(Add 10¢ to 18c postage.) $3.75 net. 


The Diplomatic 
Background of the War 


By Charles Seymour 
Professor in Yale University 

A remarkably graphic and fascinating story 
of the maneuvering and manipulating of Euro- 
pean politics since 1874. It interprets the 
essential motifs of the several nations with 
unusual lucidity. No important diplomatic 
incident is overlooked. The reader feels that 
he is being piloted through the labyrinth of 
European political mysteries by a guide who 
speaks as one acquainted with inside condi- 
tions. It is a story worth reading and the 
narrative grips like the climax of a novel. 


Impartial, Clear and Logical 
(Add 8c to 14c postage.) $2.00 net. 


The German State of Mind 


German Philosophy and Politics 


By John Dewey 


This book gives the unprofessional reader a 
succinct notion of the development of classic 
German philosophy from Kant to Hegel. 
Technical details are omitted, while the ideas 
that are significant for the history of culture 
are emphasized. It shows how German 
thought took shape i: the struggle for German 
nationality against the Na»oleonic menace, and 
how profoundly that crisis affected the philos- 
ophy of morals, of the state, and of history 
which has since that time penetrated into the 
common consciousness of Germany. The 
reader should have at least a college acquaint- 
ance with the history of philosophy. 


Not a mere book—it is a searchlight! 
(Add 6c to 19c postage.) $1.25 net. 


Out of Their Own Mouths 


“Out of their own mouths the vandals may 
be judged.” A terrific indictment of Germany 
by the Germans themselves. This book proves 
conclusively the identity of the aggressors in 
the War by translating letters of German 
leaders, speeches in the Reichstag, official doc- 
uments and hundreds of unofficial statements 
by Germans. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 


Christine 
By Alice Cholmondeley 


“Whether fact or fiction, Christine is unique 
among all the books evoked by the great con- 
flict."—Boston Herald. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.25 net. 


The War and the Christian Conscience 


The Outlook for Religion 


By W. E. Orchard, D. D. 


This is the kind of book that no man can read 
and straightway forget. The volume may be 
laid on the shelf, but the author’s thesis will 
haunt the soul of any Christian until the soul 
comes to some terms with the issues that are 
raised. No such analysis of religious condi- 
tions produced by the war has yet appeared. 
“In my judgment,” says the editor of The 
Christian Century, “it is the great religious 
book of the war period up to date. It must 
either be accepted or refuted. I wish every 
Christian Century subscriber would read it.” 


(Add 6c to 12c postage.) $1.50 net. 


The Challenge of the 


Present Crisis 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D. 


A clarion call to those whose spiritual and 
moral vision is confused by their inner unpre- 
paredness for war. This book takes a point 
of view opposite to that of Dr. Orchard in 
“The Outlook for Religion.” 


(Add 4c to 8c postage.) $0.50 net. 
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ON THE WAR 


AND HERBERT L. WILLETT FOR OUR READERS 








The Human Realities of the War 








Over the Top 


By Arthur Guy Empey 


Widely and deservedly popular for its graphic 
description. It enables the reader to visualize 
the actual conditions at the fighting front. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.50 net. 


A Student in Arms 


First and Second Series 
By Donald Hankey 


Two books, written from the trenches, about 
soldier life that carry a splendid message of 
reassurance and consolation for every one 
who is sending husband, brother, son, lover 
or friend to the front. 

(Add 6c to 10c postage.) Each, $1.50 net. 


Facing the Hindenburg Line 


By Burris A. Jenkins 


More readable reportorial description than 
this has not appeared in the long list of 
quickly written popular-veined observation 
sketches made by visitors to or participants in 
the great doings at the war front. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.25 net. 


The Battle of the Marne 
By Hilaire Belloc 


Second phase of “Elements of the Great War.” 
Thrilling in interest and of permanent histor- 
ical value. One of the few great after-the- 
battle narratives which the war has yet pro- 
duced. It has great descriptive brilliance and 
authority. 


(Add 6c to 12c postage.) $1.50 net. 


Carry On 


Letters in War Time 

By Lieut. Coningsby Dawson 

The spirit of a new literature, a new religion, 
pervades the book, making it a penetrating, a 
comprehensive interpretation of war. 

(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 


Under Fire (Le Feu) 
the Story of a Squad 


By Henri Barbusse, translated by 
Fitzwater Wray 


James Douglas, in the London Observer, says: 
“Some unknown man of genius who calls him- 
self ‘Fitzwater Wray’ has translated the su- 
preme novel of the war and here it is in its 
divine simplicity of truth, undraped and un- 
bedizened. Truth, of course, is the summit 
of satire, the apex of irony, and this journal 
of a platoon is the nude truth of war as it 
is seen by a common soldier who is also an 
artist and philosopher.” 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.50 net. 


With Our Soldiers 


in France 
By Sherwood Eddy 


There is a vividness about Mr. Eddy’s story 
that has all the characteristic virtues of the 
newspaper man’s report and a seriousness of 
mood possible only to one accustomed to deal 
with the deeper problems of character. There 
is not a flippant sentence in the book. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 





Poetry and the War 


A Treasury of War Poetry 
Edited By George H. Clark 


Among the numerous collections of war 
poetry, this of about 130 poems, stands out 
for its completeness and distinction, and from 
the fact that it contains important poems by 
important authors which have not been acces- 
sible to other anthologies, including the best 
recent works of Kipling, Galsworthy, Mase- 
field, Henry van Dyke, Alfred Noyes, Allan 
Seegar, Rupert Brooke, Vachel Lindsay, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Robert Bridges, 
and many others. 

The poets are the war’s best interpreters. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.25 net. 
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Religious Reconstruction After 
the War 


A Theology for the 
Social Gospel 


By Walter Rauschenbusch 


The social gospel has become orthodox. It 
is an established part of the modern religious 
message. But our systematic theology has 
come down from an individualistic age and 
gives no adequate support to those who want 
to put the power of religion behind the teach- 
ings of social righteousness. Theology is, 
in fact, often a spiritual obstale. It needs 
readjustment and enlargement. The social 
gospel means a wider salvation. 

When the war ends this book will provide 
the keynote of religious reconstruction. 


(Add 6c to 12c for postage.) $1.50 net. 
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The 20th Centur 
Quarterly 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible Classes 


Edited by Thomas Curtis Clark 





Makers of the Quarterly: 





John Ray Ewers Herbert L. Willett, Jr. 
William Dunn Ryan Prof. W. C. Morro 


The governing purposes in the preparation of this new Lesson Quarterly are two: 
(1) To afford all necessary aids for a thorough and vital consideration of the Interna- 
tional Uniform Sunday School Lessons; (2) To edit out all features of conventional 
lesson quarterlies which are not actually used by and useful to the average class. This 
quarterly will be based upon many years’ experience of the makers with the modern or- 
ganized class. 


Features of the Quarterly 


Getting Into the Lesson. This department will The Lesson Brought Down to Date. The unique 
be prepared by William Dunn Ryan, of Central work of John R. Ewers in straight-from-the- 
Church, Youngstown, O., who has one of the shoulder adaptations of the Sunday school lessons 
most remarkable schools of adults in the coun- to today’s life is too well known to call for ex- 


planation. There is no other writer in the 
Sunday school world today who approaches Mr. 
Ewers in the art of making the Bible talk to 
modern men. 


try. Mr. Ryan will present the backgrounds of 
the lesson. 


Clearing Up Difficult Points. Herbert L. Willett, 


Jr., whose extended experience and study in the The Lesson Foram. No man is better sufted to 
Orient have made him an able interpreter of furnish lesson questions wit both scholarly and 
Scripture facts for modern students, will have practical bearings than Dr. W. C. Morro, of But 
charge of this department. His will be a verse- ler College. His questions will really count in 
by-verse study. the consideration of lesson themes. 


The lesson text (American revised version) and daily Scripture readings will be 
printed for each lesson. The Quarterly will be a booklet of handy pocket size. 


The 20th Century Quarterly will begin publication 
in the Autumn. Send us your name and address and 
we will mail you free sample copy some time this 
month. Other information concerning the Quar- 
terly will be published from time to time. 


The Christian Century Press 


700 East Fortieth St. - - - - - Chicago 
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In Moments of Anxiety 


N that far-away time when there was peace we had 

our days of sorrow and apprehension, but now that 

war has come upon us they cease to be days, and be- 
come time itself. Individually and as a nation we live in 
anxious thought of the morrow. Once we never expected 
to fear bulletins of battles, and war seemed an anachron- 
ism. Now we increasingly know war as other nations 
know it—an infection of intimate misery, a relentless 
arbiter of national futures. 

How shall fathers and mothers endure the silence 
that closes in on their sons’ fortunes? How shall patriots 
endure delays in the victory of human rights? 

The Christian must answer now, or forever keep his 
peace. 

x“ Fc 


Shall we tell men to find peace of soul in their own 
helplessness when in the grip of fate? 

Shall we tell men that the justice of our cause and 
the God we worship always give victories to the armies 
who fight for righteousness? 

Shall we tell them to forget the realities and quiet 
their souls by erecting desires into religious faith? 

As honest men we cannot utter such messages. 

We are not helpless in the midst of fate, or why 
should we need struggle for righteousness? 

Success does not always immediately attend the strug- 
gle for right. Remember Calvary. 

Prayer is no magical protection against bullets. If 
it were, there would be few deaths in battle. 

Intensity of desire, faith in God himself, no more 
guarantees immunity from suffering to champions of 
righteousness today than in the days of the prophets. 

Our first duty is to see straight and think straight; 
to accustom ourselves to realities even though they be 


stern; to tear optimism as well as pessimism from our 
souls. 

Self-deception whether in individuals or nations is 
fatal to reasonable faith. God is not the God of a dream 
world or of a world that ought to be but is not. He is 
a God of a world that really is and really is in the mak- 
ing. We trust Him to give not what we want but what 
social evolution under his guidance makes possible. We 
live today as seeing that which is invisible. 

For truth and immediate victory are not inevitably 
connected. The ultimate victory of love and righteous- 
Let us 
The projection of the tendencies of 


ness, justice and democracy, is beyond question. 
lean upon that truth. 
history into the future, which is only another way of say- 
ing God’s will, makes it beyond question. 

Justification of faith in God and Christian hope does 
not lie in the immediate achievement of our righteous 
desires, but in our power to contribute to the doing of 
God's will on earth. 


“= 


The ideals of Jesus are worth standing for, even 
though their champions meet defeat. And therefore the 
message of the Christian is not one of hasty optimism or 
of weak despair. Whatever be the sorrow or the re- 
joicing of the moment, it is the uncompromising proclama- 
tion that the ultimate outcome will be, not the defeat, but 
the triumph, of forces which further human justice and 
What matters the present if with courage 
strengthened by our faith in a present God we help shape 
the future? What happens to individuals in the process 
of this triumph is secondary. What they do matters much 
both to their character and to their successors. For though 


they fail, they will have imbedded their influence and 


brotherhood. 
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service in the God-directed forces of social evolution. 
Their labor is not in vain, because there is a God of justice 
and love. We who in confidence and patience labor to 
make a world more worthy of its God, will have helped 
make the Kingdom of God possible. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
In the Biblical World 





Have You Never Seen a Miracle? 


O you believe in miracles? This embarrassing 
question is supposed to be one of the posers to put 
before a so-called “higher critic.” The answer is 

another question, “Have you ever seen a miracle?” The 
man who confesses he never has, lives in a world where 
God is dead or sleeping. He has lost the consciousness of 
an imminent God “in whom we live and move and have 
our being.” 

It is the unfaith of a certain kind of orthodoxy to 
shut God up to times and seasons. “The age of miracles 
is past,” declares some old saint. When did it begin and 
when did it end? Who ever said the age of miracles was 


past except the spiritually blind of our own day? Have 


we not been promised, “Greater things than these shall ye 
do”? 
In the realm of personality God is working mighty 
miracles at this very hour. There is the boy who was 
reared in a luxurious home by indulgent parents. It was 
not his fault but theirs that he was a coward. When he 
was drafted for service, it seemed a calamity. But God 
works a miracle in his soul. The young fellow who ran 
ingloriously from his tormentors in the alley a few years 
ago, is filled by God with a wonderful new spirit as he 
goes out on the battle line. The coward becomes a hero. 
There was the society girl of a few years ago, anxious 
only to hold a little court of suitors. Her success was to 
be won by the unhappiness of rivals and suitors and rela- 
tives. But today she is to be found in the nursing service. 
She has found her soul in the midst of the great war. It 
is a miracle that God has wrought. The age of miracles 
1s not past. 


Do Fiction Writers Tell the Truth? 


NE need not demand that the fiction writers re- 

late actual historical circumstances, but one has 

the right to expect of them a correct delineation of 

the life of their times. If our children’s children judge us 

by the fiction of this period, they will assert that we were 

among the vilest of the vile and count themselves lucky 
to have missed living in such a period of degradation. 

Terms are all confused in the world of fiction writers. 

\ realist is a person (man or woman) who has succeeded 

in finding the nasty things of life. The unreality of his 

realism is in making isolated cases of nastiness the typical 

thing. The effect upon the immature minds of the com- 

munity is to make them question whether mor lity is not 


a superstition, especially sex morality. 
If England were a place such as is pictured in May 
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Sinclair’s “The Tree of Heaven,” where young girls de- 
clare that any woman has a right to be a mother if she 
wants to be, and where some girls actually carry the 
theory into practice, we should have to revise greatly our 
notion of England. We are only saved from despising 
England by some reflections upon the fiction writers’ pic- 
ture of America. 

The Augean stables of our fiction need to be cleansed. 
The efforts of pseudo-artists to glorify adultery in order 
to break into the best seller class is only to be met by 
people of clean minds refusing to bother with such trash. 


Misappropriation of Public Funds 


OR many years certain church schools for depen- 

dent and delinquent children in and around Chicago 

have received large sums of money from the public 
treasury. From 1905 to 1916 the payments amounted to 
$1,307,381.97. The annual appropriation grew from $36,- 
000 in 1911 to $250,900 in 1916. Besides the above, the 
city of Chicago has voted about $35,000 a year to cer- 
tain other church schools. After very careful and ex- 
tended consideration the Methodist ministers of Chi- 
cago unanimously characterized the practice as “against 
public policy, a violation of the fundamental principle 
of separation of church and state, and a violation of both 
the federal and Illinois constitutions.” More recently 
other ministerial bodies have been looking into the con- 
dition, including the Disciples of Christ. For sometime 
the matter has again been before the courts, and re- 
cently the supreme court held the present practice con- 
stitutional. The Methodist ministers, backed by able 
legal talent, declare “the decision is based upon incom- 
petent and irrelevant testimony, does violence to the 
constitution of Illinois, is out of harmony with the first 
amendment to the federal constitution, is extremely 
dangerous as a matter of public policy, and in relation 
to church and state is a Dred Scott decision.” 

Other cases are before the courts, and will go both 
to the supreme court of Illinois and of the United States. 
The decision is also being used against Judge Charles 
C. Craig of Galesburg in his campaign for reelection to 
the supreme bench, on the ground that he was one of 
the judges handing down the decision. 


Follow Up the Boys! 


N Episcopalian paper takes the clergy to task 

for not writing more letters to the men in uni- 

form. The chaplains have asked the men how 
often they heard from their pastor. It has developed 
that many ministers have not written a single letter 
even to good church workers that once were useful 
in the home church. 

The story is told of a soldier who wrote a rector 
asking that he be enrolled as a communicant in his 
parish. The rector never replied and the boy was 
hurt by the neglect. This sort of thing is not charac- 
teristic of any one denomination. 

The men are going away by the thousands into 
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the cantonments these days. Every church ought to 
arrange a farewell service for the men when they are 
called away if it is possible. The man who goes out 
to the service of his country at the risk of his life is 
a picked man and should have honor at the hands of 
his church. 

The life in the training camps is very lonesome 
for the boy who is away from home for the first time. 
The lack of many of the comforts of a family table, 
the lack of the kind words of good women, the whole 
unfamiliar environment of war is apt to make the 
conscript homesick, and no man is worth much when 
he has this malady. Letters from the young people 
of the church, post-cards and messages help. The 
letters should not fail to keep the religious note to 
the fore, not in any gloomy and depressing way, but 
as a cheery and bracing influence. 

If the home church would co-operate with camp 
pastors and other religious workers more in calling 
attention to special problems and needs, many a man 
might be saved from evil influences. Many another 
man who has a talent wrapped up in a napkin might 
be set to work for Jesus Christ. The personal work- 
ers in uniform are among the most powerful influences 
for good in the army. 

When your young man moves out of the parish you 
must not wash your hands of him. “Out of sight, out 
of mind” would be the motto only of a fickle church. 
The pastor and the church that love human life will 
follow a man to the ends of the world with prayer and 
wholesome Christian influences. 


The Coming Democracy 


OMETIMES we wonder why the men of olden 
S days could not see the coming of inevitable crises, 

which are so clearly discerned by the present-day 
historian—as he looks backward. Hindsight is not 
always as good as foresight, but it has its compensa- 
tions. If history repeats itself, and if the historian is 
really a prophet, then let us learn from the seeming 
blindness of our fathers. 

One need not be a prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
to say that this is the era of the common man. The 
masses are rising to assert themselves as never before; 
because the coming democracy is being built, not upon 
a lawless revolution, but upon an evolution which seems 
natural and, therefore, must be permanent. No human 
power can prevent its coming. 

This means great things for the people. It fills 
with hope those who have been bowed down with the 
burdens of the past. It means, also, that every true 
lover of the race will rejoice, for the well-being of com- 
mon humanity must be the ultimate aim of every 
worker in the field of social service. And more and 
more is the great-hearted employer realizing that his 
business must be conducted upon a social basis—not 
simply for the good of the few who are directly inter- 
ested as stockholders. 

The power of the labor leader of the past will be 
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considered small indeed, when compared with that 
which will be given the leader of the future. He will be 
a statesman, prophet, preacher. He cannot be a dema- 
gogue, grafter, charlatan. 





The Husbandman and the High 
Cost of Living 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW the word of Keturah came to me saying, Hie 
N thee to the shop of the Grocer, and buy thou me 

a Pound of Butter, and certain Other Things 
whereof I have written down a List. 

So I went to the shop of the Grocer. And there 
entered an Husbandman with Money in his Pocket and 
more in the Bank. And he spake to the Grocer, and he 
boasted, and he said, Behold, I have sold my Wheat at 
the Government Price, and Believe Me, it was Some 
Price. Yea, and I got Eighty Three for My Oats, and 
One Twenty Seven for My Corn. And he was Very 
Proud of what he supposed he had done. 

And he spake to the Grocer, and said Give me a 
Package of Oatmeal, and behold here is thy Dime. 

And the Grocer said, The Oatmeal which was once 
a Dime is now Fifteen Cents. 

And the Husbandman said, It is an Outrage; I will 
not pay it. Give me a Breakfast Food made of Wheat. 


And the Grocer said, That will cost thee more. 

And he said, Let-me have Corn Flakes. 

And the Grocer said, That also is Fifteen Cents. 

And the Husbandman said, The Grocers are Rob- 
bers, and the Millers are Thugs; and they are in a Con- 
spiracy to Rob the Poor Farmer, whose industry feed- 
eth them all. 

And he was wroth, and he departed. 


And he considered not the price at which he had 
sold his Wheat and his Corn and his Oats. 





DELAYED BY STRIKE 


All union printing houses in Chicago have 
been tied up this week by a strike called by the 
press feeders’ union. Not a wheel has been 
turning. As this note is written we do not 
know when this issue of The Christian Century 
will go to press. It is hoped hourly that a 
settlement will be reached, but the strike may 
continue for several days. If this issue is de- 
layed a week the regular issue for June 13 will 
be passed and a double issue will appear on 


June 20. 
THE PUBLISHER. 














The Narratives of the Book of Daniel 


A Study of the Vivid and Picturesque Records of the Heroism and 


Constancy of Daniel and His Friends 


Thirteenth Article in the Series on the Second Coming of Christ. 


T would not be too much to say that the Book of 
Danicl is the bridge across which the most dramatic 
features of the Old Testament pass into the Jewish 

and Ciristian thought of the age immediately preceding 
and following the ministry of Jesus. The earlier He- 
brew conception of the Day of Jehovah was taken up 
into this book and given the formal character of a di- 
vine tribunal and its verdict, and in this form it passed 
into Judaism and Christianity. The idea of a resurrec- 
tion, hardly known at all save in the latest portions of 
the Old Testament, was given impressive description 
in Daniel, and from that time was recognized in all but 
the most Sadducean circles of Judaism, and everywhere 
in the Christian community. And the figure of the Son 
of Man, without special meaning elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, and employed as a personification of the 
Jewish race here, becomes in the New Testament the 
most familiar and beloved of the titles of our Lord. 

It must have been a rather familiar book among 
the followers of Jesus. While it is true that the quota- 
tions from it fall chiefly in such apocalyptic portions of 
the Christian Scriptures as the discourse on the Last 
Things recorded in the Synoptic Gospels; the references 
of Paul to the disturbing events soon to be expected, in 
his Thessalonian epistles; and the very frequent use of 
its language and features in the Book of Revelation, yet 
it seems probable that its influence was marked, both 
upon the writers of such apocalypses as Enoch, the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the Fourth Book of Es- 
dras, the Assumption of Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah, 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, the Psalms of Solomon, and the 
Sibylline Oracles; and upon the entire Jewish com- 
munity, including the first Christians. 


DANIEL AND REVELATION 


As the Book of Revelation is the one outstanding 
apocalypse of the New Testament, although similar 
features are found here and there in other portions of 
the collection, so the Book of Daniel is the sole work of 
the sort in the Old Testament, although certain parts 
of Zephaniah, Ezekiel, Zechariah and Joel disclose like 
elements. Furthermore, each of these books came out of 
a period of fiery trial through which the holy people 
were passing. Revelation, as has been shown, voices 
the confident faith of a Christian seer in the difficult 
d Ly of the persecution of the church by the Roman 
empire. In like manner, the Book of Daniel is the prod- 
uct of the crucial times when Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
king of Syria, was attempting to crush the Jewish faith 
in the second century before Christ. In each case the 


author predicts the speedy overthrow of the tyrant and 
the glorious triumph of the saints. 

The unchanging background of Revelation is the 
imperial effort of Rome to repress and destroy the faith 
of Jesus. The threatening cloud that overshadows the 
Book of Daniel is the intolerant and ferocious paganism 
of the Syrian king. But in the latter case there is a 
long preparation for the vivid scene of the ruthlessness 
of Antiochus. The author is at pains to set the preced- 
ing empires with which Israel had come into contact in 
their proper perspective, so that the effect shall be more 
convincing. Of the long succession of nations that had 
afflicted his people, beginning with Egypt in the far 
past, he selects four that fill the centuries from the fall 
of Jerusalem and the beginning of the exile down to 
his own day. Like the Book of Revelation there may 
be some of the details of these apocalyptic visions which 
elude precise interpretation because the events of the 
time are not completely known to us. But there is no 
mistaking the beginning and the end of the drama. So 
frequently is the writer concerned to set them down 
and rehearse them that we are never for a moment left 
in doubt. Again and again he traverses the story of the 
years from the times of Nebuchadrezzar, and always 
he comes to his climax with the downfall of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the advent of the glorious time to fol- 
low. 

THE FOUR EMPIRES 


In order to perceive the method of the book it is 
necessary to preserve in the mind something of this 
historical background. Here the student of biblical his- 
tory has little difficulty. The Babylonian empire rose 
on the ruins of Assyria in 607 B. C. The great king of 
the line of Nabopolassar the conqueror was his son 
Nebuchadrezzar, whose long reign was a notable event 
in the history of western Asia. His successors, lesser 
men like Evil-merodach, Neriglissar and Nabonidus, 
brought that once brilliant rule to its close, and in 538 
B. C. the Medes and Persians under Cyrus the Great 
took possession of the world, and turned back, appar- 
ently forever, the current of history from Semitic into 
Indo-European channels. There seems not to have been 
a Median rule separate from the Persian, though from 
the days of Cyaxeres the Medes had played an impor- 
tant part in the drama of the Tigro-Euphrates valley. 
Apparently, however, the story was so told in some 
quarters as to give the Medes a determining place in 
the record preceding the Persians. And such was the 
understanding of the author of Daniel. 

Cyrus the Great was followed upon the throne of 
the Persian empire by Cambyses, Darius Hystaspes, 
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Xerxes I, Artaxerxes I, Xerxes II, Darius II, Artaxerxes 
II, Artaxerxes III and Darius Codomanus, under the 
last of whom the end of the Persian rule was reached, 
marked by the victory of Alexander the Great at Arbela 
in 331 B. C. With this event the Greek or Macedonian 
empire was established, which continued until the rise 
of Rome. But the brief career of Alexander left his 
vast rule to be divided between several of his generals. 
The two of these divisions which most concerned Pales- 
tine were the kingdom of Syria, with its capital at Anti- 
och, and its kings the descendants of Seleucus; and the 
kingdom of Egypt, with its capital at Alexandria, and 
the dynasty of Ptolemy for its rulers. The wars be- 
tween these two dominions, north and south of Pales- 
tine, kept that unhappy land in confusion for two cen- 
turies, first one and then the other gaining the advan- 
tage. The eighth king of the Syrian line was the great 
persecutor, Antiochus (176-164 B. C.), 
whose hostility was aroused by the Jews by reason of 
their resistance to his efforts to introduce among them 
the religious observances of his own Greek cult. 


Epiphanes 


THE GREAT PERSECUTION 


In the process of these heathenizing attempts a 
portion of the wall of Jerusalem was thrown down, and 
unspeakable affronts were offered the ancient ritual of 
the nation, such as the erection of a heathen altar in 
the temple in 168 B. C. and the sacrifice of swine’s flesh 
in the holy place. This “abomination that maketh deso- 
late” (Dan. 11:31; 12:11) compelled the complete aban- 
donment of worship there, which was not resumed until 
better days dawned, and the sacred courts had passed 
through a process of purgation. The reference to this 
event shows that the book took form subsequent to that 
sacrilege. But the vagueness with which the incidents 
connected with the death of the tyrant are outlined, 
coupled with the author’s complete confidence in the 
speedy approach of that desired consummation, indicate 
with a fair degree of definiteness the time at which the 
book was issued. 

The sole purpose of the author seems to have been 
the strengthening of Jewish courage during the dark 
days when these persecuting activities were at their 
height. The light thrown on these events by the First 
and Second Books of Maccabees makes clear the bitter 
experiences through which the loyal members of the 
ancient community had to pass. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews appears to have had these mar- 
tyrs in mind in his lurid description of the faithful 
servants of God (Heb. 11:33-38). One of the means by 
which this encouragement could be afforded was the 
demonstration that the events of all history are a part 
of the divine purpose, and are not unforeseen by the 
Eternal and his servants. The author was perfectly 
confident that within a short period, which he frequently 
characterizes as three years and a half (the familiar 
measure of an endurable time, taken over by the author 
of Revelation and often employed by him), the hated 
Antiochus would die, and the days of trouble would 
end with a disclosure of the power of God and the vin- 
dication of his people. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


THE ANCIENT DANIEL 


There was in the national memory the record of a 
certain Daniel, evidently a man of piety and wisdom. 
The only reference to him in the Old Testament outside 
this book is made by Ezekiel. Twice (Ezek. 14:14, 20; 
28:3) he refers to this Daniel along with Noah and Job 
as though he were a venerable figure of the distant past. 
The Book of Ezekiel dates from a period beginning five 
years before the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. and con- 
tinuing for nearly a quarter of a century. The difficulty 
of supposing that Daniel, who according to the narra- 
tives of the book lived as a contemporary of Ezekiel, 
could have been held in such exalted veneration by the 
men of his own era as to be ranked with the most re- 
vered of the distant past, has led some biblical scholars 
to the view that the historical Daniel is to be placed 
further back in Hebrew annals, perhaps in the period 
of the Assyrian deportation of many of the inhabitants 
of northern Palestine. This is, however, a minor con- 
sideration. 

Into the mouth of this distinguished hero and 
prophet of the past the author of this book puts the 
story of all the intervening years since his time. The 
recital, several times repeated through the volume, gains 
momentum as the figures of the four successive king- 
doms—Babylonia, Media, Persia and Greece—pass in 
review. The device of having such a seer rehearse as if 
it were prediction the well-known facts of history up 
to the perilous days of the unnamed author and his 
persecuted countrymen, gave conclusive evidence tq 
them that the happy culmination of their troubles, which 
always formed the climax of the narrative, might also 
be counted on as near at hand. Whatever objections 
the sensitive mind may have to the employment of such 
a device have little weight when judged by the familiar 
standards of the age and the common practice of ancient 
writers, both religious and secular. Even at the worst, 
no one is called upon to justify the ethics of the author 
of the Book of Daniel, but only to understand his mo- 
tive and method. 

The book is not a book of prophecy, either in the 
accepted sense of the great prophetic ministries of the 
Old Testament, or in the regard of the Jewish people 
themselves. It was not included in the list of the proph- 
etic books, probably both because it did not exhibit the 
qualities which characterized the recognized prophetic 
writings, and because it was too late in its origin to find 
a place in the prophetic canon. Once there was bitter 
controversy over the date and nature of the volume. 
This is no longer the case. Even the most conservative 
of scholars concede its Maccabean rather than Baby- 
lonian date, and its apocalyptic and pseudonymous 
rather than prophetic character. This is in no sense a 
rejection of its value and importance. A book gains 
nothing but rather loses from the effort to give it a 
classification to which it makes no claim. The Book of 
Daniel has the right of self-interpretation, like all other 
portions of the Scriptures; and when submitted to this 
test, it proves itself one of the most impressive and in- 
spiring documents of the age from which it came. Its 
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influence upon its own and subsequent decades was pro- 
found and helpful. 


NARRATIVES OF HEROISM 


The book is divided into two portions, each con- 
taining six chapters. The first section is a series of nar- 
ratives embodying current traditions regarding that 
Daniel of the past whom all the people had been taught 
to revere. The popular knowledge of him must have 
been transmitted in oral traditions, or in writings which 
have not survived. But there is no reason to question 
the origin of these narratives in incidents connected 
with the life of that ancient hero. The purpose of the 
series of episodes relating to the career of Daniel was 
the emphasis upon the qualities his story revealed as 
essentials to national fidelity and endurance in the new 
and trying age. In one instance he and his three friends 
refused to be seduced from their Jewish observance of 
the laws of diet by the custom and even the pressure of 
the heathen court (chapt. 1). In another, the three loyal 
friends declined to practice heathen worship, even at 
the peril of their lives (chapt. 3). In a third the power 
of Jehovah was vindicated over the mightiest of earthly 
rulers, as an encouragement to the saints that they had 
nothing to fear from worldly powers (chapt. 4). In an- 
other the sacrilegious use of the sacred vessels from 
Jerusalem met its just retribution in the overthrow of 
And in the last the 
fearless piety of Daniel astonished and humbled the 


the Babylonian empire (chapt. 5). 


king of Persia and his ministers (chapt. 6). One of these 
episodes (chapt. 2) is less a narrative than a vision, and 
demands consideration in connection with the similar 
material of the second section. 

The stimulating character of these incidents makes 
them an appropriate introduction to the visions, with 
which the author was chiefly concerned. And yet they 
had a value of their own. The contribution which they 
made to the national purpose and courage in a time of 
stress cannot be doubted. They constituted one of the 
efficient aids to faith and constancy. Other expressions 
there were, such as the Maccabean movement, which is 
sut the 
quiet dissemination of documents of this sort as from 


referred to but slightly if at all in this volume. 


the distant past, written in earlier and classic days, and 
kept secret by the express injunction of the seer until 
the appointed time at the end should arrive (Dan. 12:4), 
could not fail to affect profoundly the spirit of those 
into whose hands they came. 

The troubles which once confronted the biblical 
scholars who thought it necessary to square the state- 
ments of the Book of Daniel with the known facts of 
Babylonian and later history have ceased to exist. The 
varied departures from the accepted dicta of history in 
matters relating to the times of which the writer pur- 
ports to give account no longer constitute a perplexity 
to the student. If the book is inaccurate in many of its 
references to events and persons that might be supposed 
to be well known to one living in the exile, the recogni- 
tion of the scheme of the book affords a satisfactory 
explanation. It is at once evident to one who studies 
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the work in the light of the ample light now available 
for the knowledge of that period that the writer used 
the information accessible to him in the Maccabean age 
regarding the facts of the Babylonian era. As he ap- 
proaches his own age his information becomes far more 
ample and assured. We are not asked to validate his 
facts, but to see his method in their use. When thus 
interpreted they become easily intelligible and valuable. 
The great lessons of faithfulness, constancy and divine 
authority in the world are vastly more important than 
any series of episodes by which they are illustrated. 


The student should read the Book of Dan- 
iel with care in the light of the comments here 
made, and should also read the sections on 
Daniel in any competent modern biblical intro- 
duction, Bible dictionary, or commentary. In 
no portion of the Bible is the value of the mod- 
ern treatment of the Scripture more important 
and timely than here. The next study in this 
series will deal with the Visions of Daniel. 

Hersert L. WILLETT. 





Gipsy Smith’s Story 


[The famous Gipsy evangelist of England has been 
telling the American people of his work in the trenches 
of Europe under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. Those 
who have heard him, say that his narrative is one of the 
most appealing listened to by American audiences since 
the beginning of the Great War. We reproduce a portion 
of his story.] 


AM thinking of that contemptible little army of 170,- 

000, for that is all we had; but we put them into 

France in the first two weeks of the war. And don’t 
you lose heart, and don’t you get pessimistic or down- 
hearted or panicky. The Germans, with their prepara- 
tions of forty years, did not get through those Tommies, 
and they won’t get through now. 

And besides, you are there today, thank God! You 
are there. 

A lady in Washington said to me last week: “Oh, 
Gipsy Smith, when will that British line break?” And 
I said to her, “Madam, not until the last man is dead.” 

Do you know that 5,000 British boys have held back 
50,000 Huns—and I'll tell you why. We have right on 
our side, and right gives moral courage and backbone and a 
clear conscience. 

There were 30,000 of your brave American boys fight- 
ing beneath the British flag before you declared war. I 
know, because I met them and worked with them; I saw 
them in the hospitals and in the convalescent camps. And 
do you know what they said to me? They said: “We 
could not remain men and keep out of it, sir. We had 


to get into it to save our manhood.” And so they crossed 
the border of Canada and joined the Canadian forces, 
and some of them have won the D. S. O., and they have 
won the Victoria Cross and the Military Medal—and they 
are entitled to everything they got, God bless ’em. 


-_— 
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We are proud of the boys—American boys who 
fought under the British flag, and we are proud of the 
boys you are sending over now—and hurry up with 
them. But don’t lose your hearts ; we are not downhearted 
—we are going to win! Anything else is unthinkable. I 
would rather die than that Germany should put its iron 
heel on the neck of the world—I would rather die! 


WHAT THE RED TRIANGLE MEANS 


Are you surprised that I wanted to join up with these 
boys as soon as the war broke out? But you know I am 
suffering from an incurable complaint, no doctor can help 
me; I was born too soon. My complaint is anno domini, 
but I still feel like a boy. I have had a great privilege in 
living with the boys at the front—and I’m going back, 
don’t you make any mistake about it. They can’t finish 
the job without me. 

I wanted the opportunity of working with the boys. 
I knew they were good stuff, so I said to my church: 
“Send me!” But my church did not have the sense to. 

But the Y. M. C. A. knows a good thing when it sees 
it. Let me tell you that every boy in khaki—and I think 
I can speak for the boys in America as well as the boys in 
Great Britain—the moment he sees the Red Triangle of 
the Y. M. C. A. he knows it means “Welcome.” It stands 
for need, not creed; and will you please notice that it 
stands on its apex, not on its base. If it stood on its 
base it could stand alone; it stands on its apex, which 
means that if it is not supported on both sides, it will 
topple over, which, interpreted, means that they need 
money and men. You did magnificently before Christmas 
in that big $53,000,000 drive. But there will be another 
in the fall and you will give to it, also. You will give 
because you know what you give will be spent on your 
boys, and you can never pay the debt you owe to the boys 
—never in this world. 

The boys are giving legs and arms and eyes for you; 
they are giving their lives for you. Some of you have 
spent more in the last three months on picture shows than 
you have spent on your boys who have gone to war. I 
can tell you a few things; you know, I am a gipsy still 
and I know. 

The next thing about the Red Triangle is that it needs 
men and women. I am requested by Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters to make this statement—that 5,000 men and 
women, the sanest you have in all your churches, are 
needed for work in camps at home and overseas; and that 
is only a little of what you will need before the war is 
over. In England we have 40,000 men and women work- 
ing in our centers of work for our boys. 

Let me add that you should give the best men in your 
cities for this work, not the men you want to get rid of. 

Also let me tell you that we have got to do more pray- 
ing before the war is over. You have the chance of your 
lifetime in your churches, if you only knew it, through 
the channels of the Y. M.C. A. The Red Triangle has 
not only appealed to the conscience, righteousness and re- 
spect of the men; the boys believe in it; they believe in 
its religion, they lean to it, they go to its huts. The huts 
are everything to the boys overseas. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY il 


A score of London journalists asked me on my return 
from France, “What is to be the attitude of the Y. M. C. 
A. to the churches?” And I said to them, “A communi- 
cation trench!” 

And that is what it will be if you have sense to make 
it that. Don’t be jealous of it. You never knew the sun 
jealous of the clover field in bloom. Why, the sunshine 
is to make all these things possible, and the church of 
God exists to send forth such movements as the Y. M. C. 
A. in ever-increasing streams of beneficient ministry. So 
when you are asked to do any service for or give to it, 
be ready—never refuse it, because some of you are making 
more money than you ever made in your lives and you 
are making it out of the war—out of the blood and bones 
of the American and British and French boys, and I make 
no apology for coming to you and asking you to disgorge 
some of it. 

THE Y. M. C. A. AND THE CHURCHES 


In Great Britain we have 1,500 centers of work in 
the home camps. We have 500 centers of work in France 
and Flanders, and some of the huts I preached in just 
behind the lines are in the hands of the Germans today— 
but they won’t hold them long. 

Two hundred of these centers in France and Flanders 
were under shellfire when I left—constant shellfire. Some 
of them were in dugouts in the trenches, right in the 
trenches. 

Then we have centers of work in Salonika, in Mesa- 
potamia, Egypt, in Palestine. Wherever the Allied 
forces go we have Y. M. C. A. huts. Jerusalem had 
not been captured more than five hours before we had a 
hut there. The British authorities want the Y. M. C. A. 
because they believe the Y. M. C. A. has kept up the 
spirits of the men and preserved the morale of the army. 
Even the French government has said to us: “We carnot 
supply the workers for such a program, but if you will do 
the same kind of work for the French soldiers that you 
have done for the British, we will build you 1,200 huts.” 

You say: “Well, what do you do in these huts?” 
Well, we do all sorts of things. A hut is a church, a hut 
is a cathedral; a hut is a club; a hut is a home away from 
home. It is a canteen, a refreshment room, a library, a 
recreation room, a game room, a writing room and a read- 
ing room. It is everything you like to make it—and the 
boys do love these huts. 

Right up along the front the Y. M. C. A. hut is the 
only shelter the boys have while they are out of the 
trenches resting for a few days. 


THROUGH FOUR GAS ATTACKS 


I have been through four gas attacks. I have lived 
under shellfire for a month at a time. I talked to those 
boys that month once, twice, three times, four times and 
five times a day. There was no need of coaxing them to 
come—they simply came. And you should have heard 
them sing, “Cover my defenseless head with the shadow 
of thy wing”—singing it with a gasbag on their necks open 
and ready to use. While I was talking, I held my gas- 
bag close to me so it was ready if it was needed. Some- 
times while we were singing or praying or talking, a shell 
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would fall close to us and knock things around uncom- 
fortably, but that was only a part of the program. 

Why, I preached the gospel behind the Lewis guns in 
the trench—and I didn’t put my head down when the 
bullets were flying, either, for that wouldn’t have done, 
because there is no use preaching to boys about the perfect 
love that casts out fear, and then flop! No, you’ve got 
to take your own physic. And never for a moment was 
I afraid—never. 

You say, “Don’t the boys go to the devil in France?” 
I want to tell you there are more facilities in the Ameri- 
can city for going to the devil than there are in the trenches. 
When you want to go you can find a way, but I am here 
to say that there are hundreds of thousands of our boys 
in France who are living noble, beautiful, magnificent, 
manly lives. Thanks to their mothers and thanks to their 
sisters and thanks to the churches and Sunday schools, 
the leaven is in the lump, and don’t you forget it. 

Here was a dear boy on a stretcher—I had led him 
to Christ. He was so broken I took the blanket and lifted 
it from his face, and then I got down and kissed him, 
and my lips and hands got covered with his blood. I kissed 
him for his mother, for I knew she would never kiss him. 
I thought he was unconscious, but he asked me: 





Altruism 


The world is not the abode of the Strong alone; it is also 
the home of the loving. —J. Artuur THomsSon. 


HE God of things as they are 
7 Is the God of the highest heaven; 
The God of the morning star, 
Of the thrush that sings at even; 
The God of the storm and sunshine, 
Of the wolf, the snail and the bee, 
Of the Alp’s majestic silence, 
Of the soundless depths of the sea; 


The God of the times and the nations, 
Of the planets as they roll, 
Of the numberless constellations, 
Of the limitless human soul, 
For there is nothing small, 
And naught can mighty be; 
Archangels and atoms all— 
Embodiments of Thee! 


A single thought divine 

Holds stars and suns in space; 
A dream of man is Thine, 

And history finds its place. 
When the universe was young, 

This was the Perfect Thought, 
That life should be bound in one 

By the strand of Love enwrought. 


In the life of the fern and the lily, 
Of the dragon and the dove, 

Still through the stress and struggle 
Waxes the bond of love. 

Out from the ruthless ages 
Rises, like incense mild, 

The love of the man and the woman 
The love of the mother and child. 


—Davip Starr JorDAN. 
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“Gipsy, Gipsy, does it mean Blighty?” for Blighty 
means home and mother, “or does it mean West”—and 
West means death. 

So I said: “It means West; you are too far gone for 
Blighty ; you will never see mother again. Can I tell her 
anything?” and he said to me: 

“Tell her I am not afraid to die; I have found Christ. 
It is great to die for freedom.” And then he pointed to 
his head and said to me: “Yes, it is battered and broken, 
but it will be all right when I get the crown.” 

That is the kind of boys God has given us, men and 
women. Your boys are dying for the freedom of the 
world; don’t you fail them—don’t you fail them! Put in 
all you have—consecrate all your power, every hour, every 
day, every fibre, every dollar, to the good of the world, 
for the freedom of the race. 





My Answer to the Hour 
By W. A. Shullenberger 


ACH day lays hold of me with a hundred hands. 
5 Each hour is vocal with a thousand questions. The 

ubiquitous news-boy hawking his “extra” on every 
corner tells me that in these kaleidoscopic times the thing 
I thought regnant last night is this morning ruled from 
the courts of thought or smashed in the field of action. 
Every yesterday is a long time ago: to go back five years 
is to travel through a century. Such things as a smoothly- 
ordered civilization, complacent living, and settled cer- 
tainties belong to the dear, dead days beyond recall. The 
spirit of today is inquisitive and iconoclastic. Old sanc- 
tions are gone, old way-marks are obliterated, old wisdom 
is but a jargon—a Babel. As one clear seer put it, our 
age’s coat-of-arms is “an interrogation point rampant, 
above three bishops dormant, and its motto is Query.” 
What is left? What is my answer to such an hour? What 
do I believe? 

I believe that God is. He is neither a great Perhaps 
nor a dilatory Absentee—He is still the Great I Am. The 
roar of the “heavies” has echoed about His throne, but 
their concussions have not shaken its foundations. There 
has been no abdication in heaven because of the belliger- 
ency of earth. God has not been at all affrighted by the 
superman. While the nations rage and the Germans im- 
agine vain things, the Almighty beholds it all with mingled 
pity and derision. When the right moment comes He 
will once more look out of the cloud—the cloud inevitably 
forms and lowers above the workers of inhumanity, in- 
justice and oppression—and will discomfit those that are 
mad through lust after power, dominion, and barbarous 
glory. I believe that He is true and just and that “His 
plans work out for morals.” Above the din of conflict, 
while old conceptions of heaven and earth are vanishing 
away, I hear the voice Eternal say, “Be still, and know 
that I am God.” 

BELIEF IN HUMANITY 


I believe in humanity. I hold that God’s experiment 
with the folk of this earth has been a success. When 


humanity is called to its Calvary for the sake of right it 
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goes with intelligence and dignity. It shivers, perchance, 
one hour in its own Gethemane, but presentiy it stands 
forth brave and strong in the hour of its supreme sacrifice. 
In the marshes of Flanders, in the trenches of Picardy, 
at the outer forts of Verdun the God-likeness and the 
Christ-likeness of mankind has been revealed. In those 
regions, and others too, the old order of things died and 
was buried; and from thence also shall be the resurrec- 
tion of the new. The motto of the soul is “Upward and 
onward.” Christ did not live in vain. Today there are 
millions who daily take up the cross and follow Him. 

I believe in the saving, conquering power of an ideal. 
My ideal of universal peace is not shattered because the 
world trembles in battle shock. Democracy, as my ideal 
government, shall not die because autocracy makes it 
bleed. I do not doubt that the day will come when all 
men will be brothers, even though militarism leaps at our 
throats. I am satisfied that in the fullness of time human- 
kind, captained by its ideals, will bring the world to its 
heavenly destiny. 





It Could Not Have Happened 
Elsewhere 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 
Where have you been? To 


‘<4 ELLO, Joe. : 
H church ?” 
It was Sunday night. The speaker was one 


of a group of prosperous looking traveling men, sitting in 
the lobby of a hotel. The man addressed was one of the 
highest salaried salesmen in the Middle West. He had 
just come in from the street and brought with him the 
atmosphere that a strong personality always radiates. 

“You've guessed it!” was the cheery answer. “Yes, 
I’m just from church. And boys, I have a story to tell 
you.” So saying he selected a comfortable rocker and 
sat down. 

“I’m not much of a churchman, as some of you 
know,” confessed the successful salesman. “I like a 
breezy sermon and I am strong on good singing; but I 
can’t honestly say that I’ve ever been a real out-and-out 
church man. Well, I dropped into Calvary this evening 
simply because when I’m in this town over Sunday I gen- 
erally go there. I like their way of doing things and enjoy 
the song service. Tonight the sermon was pretty good, 
though I’ve heard better ; and the choir numbers were only 
passing fair. And yet, a thing happened in the service 
that has set me to thinking—which is some achievement, 
you will admit. It was an announcement the minister 
made just before dismissal. The preacher said that a five 
dollar gold piece had been found among the loose change 
in the offering of a week ago. It was unusual, he ex- 
plained, to find a coin of so much value in the loose col- 
lection and there was just a possibility that it was given 
by mistake. If so an opportunity to return it to the giver 
would be made after the service. The thing struck me 
at first as very funny and I was beset with an unholy 
desire to snicker right out in meeting. The audience 
smiled good-naturedly, and I grinned, I fear, sardonic- 
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ally. It seemed so trifling a thing to mention at a public 
service—it was scarcely in keeping with the dignity of an 
institution so old and so historic as the church, I thought. 
Moreover, I considered such an offer as letting the bars 
down to some wily impostor who might thus be a V 
to the good. Then I began to see the incident in another 
light. It occurred to me that if the coin had been 
given by some working girl or other person of modest 
means, by mistake—say for a five cent piece—it might 
well be a calamity and cause distress. The thing looked 
different from that angle. How thoughtfully kind such 
an announcement appeared in the light of this possibility! 
And I recalled somewhat hazily, I will admit, a verse in 
the Bible somewhere that a cup of cold water in the name 
of Jesus was a work He wouldn't forget. So I’ve changed 
my opinion as to the incident. I think it was a really big 
and beautiful thing, boys. Not only so, but such a thing 
simply couldn’t have occurred at a club or a lodge meet- 
ing, or anywhere else but a church. Eh, fellows?” 

There seconds of silence; then one 
after another of the group expressed his approval of the 
minister’s action and all agreed it could not have hap- 
pened anywhere else but at a church service. 

“Did you go up and claim the coin, Joe?” smilingly 
enquired one of the men, 

“Well, no—that is—” 





were several 


the successful salesman hesi- 
tated, vainly endeavoring to preserve his serious mien 
the while. “No I, didn’t, though—” a boyish grin spread 
slowly over his features. “Fact is, I put the coin in my- 
self a week ago, and er—er—by mistake, too.” 

When the laughter of the men had subsided the high- 
est salaried salesman in the Middle West continued, “As 
I was saying, I put the coin in a week ago by mistake. 
And boys, that, too, couldn’t happen anywhere but at 
church!” 


Christianity and the World 


| T IS a very significant matter in my mind, that the 





Gospel came into the world to save the world as 

well as to save individual souls. There is one sense 
in which I have never had very much interest in the 
task of saving individual souls by merely advising them 
to run to cover. It has never seemed to me that the 
isolation of the human soul, its preservation from con- 
tamination such as the Middle Ages attempted, or any 
modern substitute for that, was graced with any dignity 
at all. If men cannot lift their fellowmen in the process 
of saving themselves, I do not see that it is very import- 
ant that they should save themselves, because they 
reduce Christianity by that means to the essence of sel- 
fishness, and anything that is touched with selfishness 
is very far removed from the spirit of Christianity. 
Christianity came into the world to save the world as 
well as to save individual men, and individual men can 
afford in conscience to be saved only as part of the pro- 
cess by which the world itself is regenerated. Do not 
go about, then, with the idea that you are picking out 
here and there a lost thing, but go about with the con- 
sciousness that you are setting afoot a process by which 
you will lift the whole level of the world and of modern 
life. —PresipENt Wooprow WILSON. 





A Christian Use of Force 


Jesus on Non-Resistance 
and Judgment 


OLSTOI said that the three small words “resist not evil” 

were the heart of the Gospel and that Christianity had al- 

ways refused to adopt them. The great Russian prophet 
was a stark idealist and carried his devotion to the teachings of 
the Master to an extremity of literalistic idealism that applied 
them in wholesale ways Jesus never intended. Jesus was speaking 
of the old primitive law of revenge—an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth—when he uttered those dynamic words. He 
aid men were not to repay an eye for an eye, they were not to 
revenge themselves, they were to turn the other cheek instead 
Vengeance belongs to 
In other 


and bear the insult rather than repay it 
God “vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
words, men are not to redress their personal wrongs; that is to be 
left to impersonal justice where judgment will not be biased by 
anger of the sting of personal hurt or the prejudice injured feel- 
ings bring. But it certainly did not mean there was to be no ad- 
ministration of justice in society or between man and man, nor 
did it mean that all judgment was to be delayed until some far- 
off judgment day when time shall cease to be. 

Judgment was implicit in Jesus’ teachings and the apocalyptic 
pictures he drew of it were based upon the use of force in ren- 
dering justice upon the guilty, Can the indignation that denounces 
the hypocrites, and pictures time-serving nominal followers of 
his as crying out for the rocks to fall upon them, and describes 
the great assize as bringing ‘weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth” be a contradiction to the demand that men shall not repay 
wrongs themselves? Does it mean that there is to be no arrest 
of the criminal or bully or incendiary or any other who preys 
upon human kind? God is not held up to us as one who delays 
judgment until the end of time, for the delay of justice is within 


itself a great injustice. Nor is God a judge who sits apart from 


His law, like a mechanic from his machine; he is his law and 


in his law do we see him manifest. Thus his judgment is con- 


tinuous and seeks administration by the hands of men and in 


make. 


the adjustments that righteous society attempts t 
x * x 


Personal and 
Social Non-Resistance 
in primitive society law steps aside and allows blood-revenge 
an eye for an eye. It also bases law upon vengeance. The 
Hamurabi fixes penalties in kind with the offence, 
literally an eye for an eye. Jesus’ teaching was not wholly per- 
il; it struck at all revenge whether by person or by law. 
There is not one law for the person and another for society or 
the nation, but there is a clear difference between the person or 
group administering their own vengeance and turning judgment 
ver to impersonal execution by society. 
Tolstoi was a philosophical anarchist; he believed that human 
nature was so essentially good that it could be trusted more than 
uld police and soldiers and law courts and peace conferences; 
he believed that the use of force did more to engender wrong- 
loing in man than it ever did to stay or eradicate it; he did 
t think all men would altogether cease wrong-doing but he did 
believe there would be less and less of it until the world would 
e much better than it is today. He himself was as indignant 


it wrong as his Master and he fearlessly denounced even the 
Czar as an assassin and prophesied some such judgment as the 
oligarchs of Russia are today suffering. But the Russian Bolshe- 
i} re an illustration of what a literal adoption of his teaching 
to society. They have abandoned civilization to the iron 

har f a ruthless war-lord, turned one-third of their co-patriots 
er to German rule, unloosed an ignorant peasantry to rioting 
langered the whole sacrificial enterprise of making the 


afe for democracy and bringing in an era of permanent 


Jesus was an idealist but he did not abandon the world he 


lived in; his non-resistance teaching must be applied only as 
he applied it, which as the context makes plain is in relation to 
personal vengeance and the law of revenge. Tolstoi ignored the 
context and the fact that Jesus usually spoke to situations and 
specific cases and that his precepts cannot be treated as can those 
of a teacher of systematic logic or theology or ethics. Once he 
said he came not to bring a sword and at another time that he 
came to bring a sword, but there is no contradiction when read 
in the light of the context and the fact that he spoke to specific 
occasions. 

No teacher of a systematic “ology” of any kind would speak 
thus, but Jesus taught by what we may call the “case-method” 
rather than by any logic of system. The whole Gospel demands 
the resistance of evil of evil men but it allows no man to revenge 
the wrongs done him, nor does it admit that any social or political 
redressing ‘of evil should be by vengeance. 


+ * * 


Force Is the Last 
Resort of Righteousness 


The use of force is the last resort of justice and righteous- 
ness. Government is not based upon force; such a doctrine is 
a twist of logic that belongs to Prussian reasoning. Government 
is based upon justice and justice resorts to force to enforce its 
decrees. As well say all homes are based upon the rod as that 
government is based upon force. The rod or some kindred means 
of discipline is necessary in every home, but homes are based 
upon love. Paul says that as a good father chasteneth his chil- 
dren, even so does the Lord chasten us. It is a weak and silly 
love that neglects discipline, but it is an evil disposition that 
punishes in wrath and for personal ends. Justice must be tem- 
pered by mercy, but that is not justice that defeats its own 
decrees by a soft mercy that brings no penitence and rights no 
wrongs. There is no righteousness where evil runs riot and 
forgiveness cannot come before justice is done. 

A Christian administration of criminal law does not beat up its 
prisoners nor send them to the penitentiary to revenge itself 
upon them; it restrains them by force to just that degree re- 
quired to secure their arrest and restraint, and it puts them in the 
penitentiary to make them penitent and safe to return to society. 
But it does not open its doors to the thief, nor turn its head that 
the murderer may strike nor clear its streets that the rioter may 
have a free hand. Nor can Christian nations do as the Bolshe- 
viki have done and abandon the world to a nation “running 
amuck” and hold up their hands with the quotation of idealistic 
axioms while a robber Kultur devastates their fields and makes 
serfs of them. 

Righteousness uses force to save justice among men and to 
protect the weak from the wicked and the peaceful from the 
criminal. Kultur is a criminal philosophy and it has made a 
criminal government and its attack upon civilization is a criminal 
act, and justice is deputizing all able-bodied men to help put down 
its riotous careering and bring the arch criminals to the seat 
of judgment. The judgment, if it is Christian, will be with 
mercy to the German people, chastisement upon the war-lords 
and in all things the execution of justice on behalf of a civiliza- 
tion that is determined that no such riot of blood and fire shall 
again break the peace of mankind; and it will leave vengeance 
to the Lord. 


Atva W. TAayior. 


The blood of man should never be shed 
but to redeem the blood of man, It is well 
shed for our family, for our friends, for 
our God, for our country, for our kind. 

' The rest is vanity; the rest is crime— 
; Edmund Burke, 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Presbyterian Editor 
Goes to the Front 

OR ten years the editorial page of the Continent (Presby- 
F teriam has been the pulpit of Dr. Nolan R. Best. He has 

spoken his convictions with virility and vision. The cur- 
rent issue announces, however, that his next six months will be 
spent in France under the orders of the Y. M. C. A. His going 
is a response to an urgent request that comes from the general 
headquarters in France. Mr. Paul Patton Paris, one of the edi- 
torial writers on the same paper, accompanies Dr. Best to take 
charge of the Y. M. C. A. work among the Chinese laborers now 
busy behind the French lines. Much of the food cooked for the 
British and French soldiers in the trenches has been handled by 
these Chineses coolies and the work of the ammunition transpor- 
tation is very largely done by them. During their hours off they 
present the same social problems as one finds among a company 
of soldiers “in repose.” The Y. M. C. A. overlooks no form of 
service and seeks to serve wherever there is need. 


Special Committee to Study 
War and Religious Outlook 


Recognizing that the war has placed on the nations and on 
the churches an obligation for the most searching self-exami- 
nation, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has requested a group of representative men to con- 
stitute a Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook, 
the purpose of which is “to consider the state of religion as af- 
fected by the war with special reference to the duty and oppor- 
tunity of the churches, and to prepare its findings for submis- 
sion to the churches.” The committee was created by action 
of the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council in 
consultation and cooperation with the Executive Committee 
of the General War-Time Commission of the Churches. Presi- 
dent Henry Churchill King has recently been elected chairman 
of the committee and has been released by Oberlin College 
for this important service. He will shortly be located at the 
office which has been set up for the committee in New York. 
Professor William Adams Brown is vice-chairman. It has 
further been requested that a certain proportion of the mem- 
bers of the committee secure such release from their ordinary 
duties as may be necessary to carry out the work to be under- 
taken. The committee has been given entire freedom to proceed 
according to its own judgment. It is empowered to add to its 
number and is at present constituted as follows: President 
Henry Churchill King, Bishop J. W. Bashford, Bishop C. H. 
Brent, Professor William Adams Brown, President W. H. P. 
Faunce, Professor Charles M. Jacobs, Bishop Walter R. Lam- 
buth, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, President William Douglas 
Mackenzie, Bishop F. J. McConnell, John R. Mott, President 
E. Y. Mullins, Rev. Frank Mason North, Very Rev. Wilford L. 
Robbins, Robert E. Speer, Rev. James I. Vance. 


Universalists Honor 
Clara Barton 


The Universalists of America have not forgotten that Clara 
Barton was the founder of the Red Cross and also a member 
of their religious communion. They are organizing their young 
women for cooperation with the Red Cross into Clara Barton 
Guilds. 


Sunday Evenings for 
Patriotism in Chicago 


The Interchurch War Work Committee of Chicago has 
held sixty patriotic meetings in fifteen different centers in Chi- 
cago during the month of May. Distinguished speakers were 
engaged for these meetings, ministers and teachers holding the 


leading place in the list. Dr. Charles F. Wishart interprets the 
keynote of the movement in these words: “There never has 
been a higher, nobler, purer set of ideals than those for which 
the allies are contending in the present war. On the one hand, 
there has never been a conflict waged involving such deadly, 
merciless and bitterly practical weapons. This is the paradox 
of the world war. We must fight it out with our faces toward 
the stars and our feet planted firmly on the ground.” 


Promote Union 
Through Fellowship 


The recent joint mectings of the Commissions on Comity 
of the Disciples and the Congregationalists led to the deter- 
mination to hold joint state conventions and joint meetings in 
colleges in which the idea of union will be cultivated. It is 
said that joint meetings will be held by the state conventions 
of the two bodies in Indiana next year. 


Red Cross Seeks Cooperation 
of Country Churches 

The American Red Cross is seeking the advice of preachers 
in charge of rural churches as to the best method of securing 
adequate cooperation of the people of the rural districts in the 
work of the Red Cross. The Red Cross has sought this infor- 
mation from the Federal Council of Churches and the Federal 
Council has passed the question on to rural preachers and these 
are asked to communicate their ideas at once to the proper au- 
thorities. 


War-Time Promotes 
Circulation of the Bible 


Since the entrance of the United States into the war on 
Good Friday, April 6, 1917, the American Bible Society has 
issued in its army and navy editions 2,221,831 volumes of scrip- 
tures. By far the greater part of these have been free gifts to 
the chaplains of the United States Army and Navy for dis- 
tribution among the troops and to the war work council of the 
Y. M. C. A. for the same purpose. 


Declines to Be 
Bishop 


The office of bishop is regarded among Methodists as the 
greatest honor which may befall a man of that communion. At 
the recent General Conference of that church, Rev. Franklin N. 
Parker, professor of biblical theology of Emory University, 
was elected to this position. He considered the call for twen- 
ty-four hours, then appeared before the Conference and de- 
clared that he was not prepared for efficient service in the 
episcopacy and that he preferred to go on with his educational 
work. 


German Ministers’ Oath 
of Loyalty Not Startling 


The story has been going about that German ministers, 
when ordained, are compelled to promise that they will preach 
the gospel in a way that will be pleasing to the Kaiser. The 
editor of the Continent has secured the ordination service and 
finds in it no such promise, but only a promise of loyalty to the 
state phrased largely in the language of St. Paul. 


Noted French Baptist Here 
Visits Chicago 

The war continues to increase the acquaintance of our 
American churches with the evangelical leaders of France. 
There is visiting in this country at the present time Rev. 
Reuben Saillens, a Baptist minister of Paris. He has seen two 
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wars with Prussia. It is said that he speaks English fluently 
and during his visit to America will speak to many Baptist 
congregations as well as to interdenominational gatherings. 


German Language Eliminated in 
Southern Conference 


The Methodist Episcopal church, South, at its recent Gen- 
eral Conference, took steps to eliminate the use of German in 
the communion. The German churches of the communion are 
all in Texas and these will be merged with the English speak- 


ing churches, the use of a foreign language being discontinued. 


New Presbyterian 
Moderator 

The Presbyterian General Assembly at its recent meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, elected Dr. J, Frank Smith, pastor of 
City Temple, Dallas, Tex., as moderator for the coming year. 
Dr. Smith has been pastor of this church since 1896 and was 
one of the leaders of the union with the Cumberland Presby- 
terians. The General Assembly met in his church last year. 


O. F. Jorpan. 





Presbyterianism Calls Churches 
to Unite 


The account of the action taken by the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at Columbus, O., looking toward a united Protest- 
nt Church in America is given by “The Continent” with some 
detail. Believing that every reader of THe CrristiAn CENTURY 
sill be interested in this outstanding ecclesiastical event of the 
year, we reproduce entire the “Continent’s” narrative. 


SSEMBLY’S most significant action, one which may make 
this meeting historic, came on Tuesday, when a great for- 
ward step toward organic union was voted with an 
nphasis which swept the entire body into a swirl of enthusiasm. 
I} 


ie form of the action was unexpected, but the atmosphere 
for it had been devel 


ping during the opening session of Mon- 


day. Dr. William Henry Roberts, reporting for the committee 
n church cooperation and union, found the Assembly not only 
responsive to the customary pleas for union, but rather unex- 
pectedly insistent upon more action and less continuance. He 


explained that conferences with representatives of the Southern 
Church had been marked by excellent spirit and punctilious 
y, but that the Southern brethren felt they were committed 

by their Assembly to the limits of the federation plan. Dr. 
Joseph A. Vance, whose brother had just been made moderator 
the Southern Assembly, was not minded to have the matter 
pass in this accustomed fashion. “We have fooled with organic 
“There should 
be a movement now to unite not only Presbyterians but all evan- 
gelical bodies 


time, and if the way continues to be blocked by ecclesiastical 


union for two generations,” he exclaimed. 
There is a great wave of hunger for unity at this 


leaders the masses will arise and decide for themselves.” 

The resolution continuing the committee was adopted; but 
when the recommendation was reached enjoining no other efforts 
for church unity while the world conference on faith and order is 
developing, Dr. Vance asked that it be placed on the docket. Dr. 
Roberts thought the proviso created no conflict with other efforts 
toward unity hinted at by Dr. Vance. But the latter would not 

nt that assertion as conclusive. Dr. W. O. Thompson of Co- 

had injected a fiery speech that commanded sweeping ap- 

“The kingdom requires haste,” he urged. “We should not 

wait ut act 
of Christian people are together now. If the churches do 


Throw your technicalities into Germany. The 


ecognize that fact, it is the churches’ mistake. If we con- 
tinue to stand on technicalities and courtesies, we shall all be in 
hell before we get together.” Assembly put the paragraph on the 


L 
docket. 
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TERMS OF UNION PROPOSAL 


It was on Tuesday morning that Assembly surprised even it- 
self by the positiveness of its action in the long-pending subject 
of organic union. Faith now had its vindication when the all- 
inclusive plan sponsored by Madison Presbytery of Wisconsin 
was reported by the bills and overtures committee. 

It had not been supposed even by the hopeful promoters 
themselves that the plan as a whole would be adopted by As- 
sembly as its proposal to other churches; but they had courage 
to labor most efficiently in bringing the outline to the attention 
of commissioners so that they might understand what it in- 
volved. The proceedings of the previous day had indicated that 
Assembly was impatient with delay and anxious to challenge the 
other denominations to meet the issue fairly and squarely. When, 
therefore, the bills and overtures committee came forward with 
what was substantially an indorsement of the spirit of the 
Madison overture, the commissioners felt that there had been put 
before them a concrete statement that promised progress. On 
the call for a vote they demonstrated by voice and by standing 
that they were ready both to declare and to act. The recom- 
mendation of the committee, as adopted with great enthusiasm, 
provides that General Assembly shall 

1. Overture the national bodies of our sister communions to 
hear and prayerfully consider a program for church union. 

2. That the General Assembly name a time and place, as early 
as possible, for an interdenominational council of evangelical 
churches. 

3. That our Assembly state frankly, in this call, that the pur- 
pose of the council is to discuss, and if the way be clear to adopt, 
a definuite plan of organic church union. 

Your committee, before recommending action, desires to con- 
gratulate the General Assembly and through it, the whole church, 
that those overtures show that there is an earnest desire for 
church unity growing in power in the hearts of many, and a de- 
termined effort put forth to accomplish the same. It is to be 
noted that our church has long been forward in its expression 
and effort looking toward the reunion and union of the evan- 
eclical churches of America. 

We recommend the following action: 

1. That we, the commissioners to the One Hundred and 
Thirtieth General Assembly now in session at Columbus, Ohio, 
do declare and place on record our profound conviction that the 
time has come for organic church union of the evangelical 
churches of America. 

2. That this Assembly hereby overtures the national bodies 
of the evangelical communions of America to meet with our 
representatives for the purpose of formulating a plan of organic 
union. 

3. That the Assembly’s committee on cooperation and union, 
consisting of W. H. Roberts, D.D., J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
Reuben H. Hartley, D.D., James H. Snowden, D.D., William Mc- 
Kibbin, D.D., Charles R. Erdman, D.D., Edgar P. Hill, D.D., 
Robert Mackenzie, D.D., W. H. Black, D.D., W. J. Darby, D.D., 
Edgar A. Elmore, D.D., J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., George Rey- 
nolds, D.D., Charles Little, D.D., John F. Carson, D.D., W. P. 
Merrill, D.D. H. G. Mendenhall, D.D., General George H. 
Shields, Judge John A. McIlvaine, Henry W. Jesup, Honorable 
E. E. Beard, Robert S. Fulton and Professor J. J. McConnell, be 
authorized and directed to designate the time and place, not later 
than January 1, 1919, for the above named convention; to prepare 
a suitable invitation; to fix the ratio of representation and ap- 
point the delegates of our body; to prepare a tentative plan of 
organic union for presentation, and to attend to all necessary ar- 
rangements. 

4. That as a beginning the moderator and stated clerk be di- 
rected to wire the four national church bodies now in session, 
asking them whether they will appoint delegates to such a conven- 
tion on organic union between the evangelical bodies, explaining 
that we have voted in favor of it. 

Dr. George E. Hunt of Madison, Wisconsin, who, with Mat- 
thew Allison, originated the Madison overture, was added to the 


committee, together with Dr. Joseph A. Vance and Moderator 
Smith. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
No Time for Fence-Building 


Editor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

I want to urge upon Campbell Institute men a very careful 
and serious consideration of Edgar DeWitt Jones’ article, “Anent 
the Campbell Institute,” in The Christian Century of May 23. 
Fence building within a movement whose chief mission has ever 
You will 
find that fence too high to scale for any leadership the Insti- 
tute can produce. In Christ there is neither Greek nor barbarian, 
that is, learned or unlearned. That fence seems to many to be 
a barbed-wire fence, and they do not feel that it was built by 
any impulse gotten from the life and teachings of Jesus, though 
they would not affirm that the impulse was bad. This is no time 
for any sort of fence building in the church of Jesus Christ. 

A. N. GLover. 


been to tear fences down is not appreciated by many. 


Van Alstyne, Tex. 


The Dry Federation 
Editor Tue CuristiAn Century: 

I wish to express my views regarding your recent editorial 
which was antagonistic to the National Dry Federation. 

It seems to me very clear that you have expressed your views 
without knowing the facts as you should know them before 
taking such an attitude if you desire to maintain a reputation 
for reliability. 

The National Dry Federation is an alliance of more than 
thirty national and state temperance reform, civic, religious and 
patriotic organizations for the accomplishment of the follow- 
ing objectives more quickly and economically in union than in 
separation : 

1. To secure the ratification of the National Prohibition 
Amendment. 

2. The winning of state-wide prohibition elections. 

3. To secure the establishment of immediate war-time pro- 
hibition. 

4. To make effective by legislation and administration, state 
and national prohibition. 

Among the constituent bodies represented through their tem- 
perance departments or executive heads are the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ, the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
twelve prominent churches, including the Disciples, the National 
Temperance Society, the International Reform Bureau, the Inter- 
Collegiate Prohibition Association, the Catholic Priests’ Prohibi- 
tion League, the Independent Order of Good Templars, the Dry 
Federation of Minnesota, Indiana, Missouri, Pennsylvania, etc., etc. 

The national officers are Hon. William Jennings Bryan (Dem- 
ocrat), president; Rev. Charles Scanlon (Prohibitionist), general 
secretary, and Governor Arthur Capper (Republican), treasurer. 

Among the forty-eight members of the national committee are 
such men as Governor Carl Milliken of Maine, chairman; Senators 
Jones and Sherman; Congressmen Webb, Randall and Barkley; 
Rev. Chas. S. McFarland, Rev. Clarence True Wilson, Rev. Wil- 
bur F. Craft, Rev. Charles Stelzle, Rev. L. E. Sellers, et al. 

The Anti-Saloon League was invited to enter the Federation, 
but it declined to do so either because it thought it was sufficient 
of itself to conduct the fight against the saloon or the others 
should accept its leadership and follow its plans. 

Unquestionably, the Anti-Saloon League has proven itself a 
forceful and effective organization, but it is not to be expected 
that such organizations as the Federal Council, the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor and other organizations which are much 
older than the League, and stood for national prohibition when 
the League was committed against such an undertaking would be 
willing to take orders from this newer organization which did 
not declare for national prohibition until the Columbus con- 
vention in 1913, five years ago. 

The Federation is certainly correct in principle and deserves 
a fair hearing in a paper that stands opposed to the sectarian 
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spirit instead of condemnation on what from your editorial seems 
to be very inadequate and one-sided information. 

Let it be understood that I am not an opponent of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 
the national officers of the League at Westerville in this county 
whom I know personally will tell you that I am counted among 
its friends, but I do believe that the one thing most needed at 
the present stage of the conflict is mutual consideration and har- 


The Ohio state officers here in Columbus and 


monious co-operation, on the part of all the forces new and 
old which are committed to the abolition of the beverage liquor 
traffic. Maxwett Hau 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Corrects Continent Editor on Christian 
Science Halifax Relief Train 


Eprror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

An item in your Larger Christian World Department in 
issue of April 11, entitled “Punctures Story of Christian Science 
Philanthropy” refers to an erroneous article in a recent number 
of the Continent, and in the interest of fairness and justice, I 
ask space in your columns to correct the misstatements made 

It is regrettable that a misguided attempt to discredit a hu- 
manitarian undertaking to relieve suffering, should obtain cre- 
dence or favor at the hands of anyone, especially in times like 
these, when a spirit of co-opeation and goodwill should prevail 
among those Christians who have the welfare of the nation at 
heart. 

The following extract is from a letter dated April 12, 1918, 
written to a Christian Science representative by Mr. F. A. McCor- 
mick, Asst. General Passenger Agent of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad: 


“On Saturday afternoon following the Halifax disaster, 
you called at this ofiice inquiring as to what arrangements 
could be made for a special train to Halifax, and in view of the 
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fact that your Committee would be prepared to leave within 
a few hours, I made arrangements for attaching here at Bos- 
ton to the regular train for Bangor, such cars as you might 
direct. A persistent demand had been made throughout the 
day for some special service, and therefore it was arranged 
with you that anyone who wished to make use of this special 
train could do so. The offices here in Boston were notified 
of the fact and the offices of the Maine Central Railroad at 
Portland were advised to hold in readiness at Portland any 
number of additional cars as there might be a demand for. 
Meanwhile arrangements were made with the Maine Central, 
the Canadian Pacific, and the Inter-Colonial railroads so that 
the train might proceed from Bangor to Halifax, and said 
train did proceed from Bangor to Halifax as a special train. 

Persons that called at the several offices from that time 
up to the time of the departure of the train were informed of 
this special train and quite a number were able to avail them- 
selves of it, including a number of nurses and doctors.” 

It is to be noted, as this R. R. official indicates, that the spe- 
cial relief train was attached to the regular evening train from 
Boston to Bangor, a distance of 246 miles, and thereafter pro- 
ceeded alone as a special train from Bangor to Halifax, an ad- 
The special train was not hired 
on the last lap of the journey,” but at Boston. A possible liabil- 
ity of $2,000 was assumed, and the actual expense of the special 
train was finally $840.47. 

Superintendent McLaughlin of the Maine Central Railway, 
who is reported to have denied that there was such a special 


ditional distance of 484 miles. 


train, did not assume his office in Bangor till January 1, and 
was, therefore, not there on December 9, the day the special 
train was run. The Halifax Arcadian Recorder of December 11 
stated that this was the “first private train to arrive at Halifax.” 
There was plenty of demand for the food and clothing brought 
by the Christian Scientists who by request co-ordinated their 
work with the Halifax Citizen’s Relief Committec. 

The Christian Science Committee brought $5,000 in cash 
and $5,000 in letters of credit, with authority to spend $5,000 or 
$10,000 additional if necessary. Cash was particularly needed 
as the earlier relief units were not supplied with it. The Treas- 
urer’s office of The Mother Church states that the total of con- 
tributions for Halifax, from the Christian Science field is $34,- 
162.61. If space permitted I should like to quote other cor- 
roborative letters received from the Asst. Superintendent of the 
Maine Central Ry., the Boston Health Department, the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and William S. Dolan, M. D. Thanking 
you for the courtesy which permits this statement, I am, sin- 
cerely yours, 

Water H. Van Zwott, 
Committee on Publication. 


The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


GAIN it is the battle of the Marne. We had little thought 
A when the enemy was driven back to the Aisne in Septem- 

ber four years ago that he would ever return to the field 
of his first great defeat. But so it is, and, as I write, he is engag- 
ing the French along a ten-mile front between the Chauteau 
Thierry and Dormans, on the north bank of the great river. 

Of the outcome of this critical battle I can only write in 
faith, I have confidence that the Marne will once again prove a 
valley of humiliation for the arrogant foe. I believe in Foch; I 
believe in his armies; I believe in victory. 

The smashing blow that has driven this wedge to the Marne 
came on a sector where it was little expected. It wasa so-called 
quiet sector, miles to the east of the active fighting zone, of the 
perilous Amiens front. In the vicinity of Rheims—between the 
cathedral city and Berry-au-Bac to the northwest—several Brit- 
ish divisions were recuperating after their bitter experiences on 
the northern end of the line. The spot had been chosen as one 

comparative immunity. The rest of the sector, west to Sois- 
sons, was lightly held by French divisions—perhaps 100,000 men 
in all, British and French on forty miles of front. 
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In the earlier stages of the German attack we supposed it 
was a feint intended to cover a more serious blow on the Somme 
or the front of the channel ports. As it developed, it became 
clear it was more than a feint. We still thought it might be de- 
signed to draw reserves from the Somme and so create a weak- 
ness at a vital point. But today it seems to be a major oper- 
ation to which the strength of the German armies is committed. 
It is doubtful if there is strength left to make a successful at- 
tack elsewhere. 

3ut Foch has been wary. He has fed his reserves into this 
battle slowly and cautiously. He has given ground rather than 
sacrifice men—as he did before. He is not going to be trapped. 

Since we must abandon the idea of a feint, the raison d’etre 
for this change in the enemy’s plans, this new drive in an un- 
expected direction, must be sought elsewhere. Several theories 
have been propounded. 

It may be that he feared a counter drive by the allies be- 
tween Soissons and Rheims that would cut in behind his Amiens 
wedge and occasion disaster. 

It may be that he found the Somme and Flanders fronts too 
securely held to venture a new attempt on either, and picked this 
sector as one affording him opportunity for a quick and smash- 
ing demonstration of his offensive power. In this event he was 
trusting to luck to favor him with a bigger success than a mere 
gain in territory. The line might have broken and fortune might 
have given him a large part of the allied armies—perhaps Paria. 

It may be he has in mind the peace offensive, and seeks to 
aim this blow at the heart of France in the hope of weakening 
civilian morale. 

Whatever his intention, there remains the fact that he has 
driven another great pocket into the allied front. He has three 
pockets now, each one of which involves him in longer lines, 
spreading his limited offensive force, and creating situations that 
must become vastly perilous as the allied forces grow with Amer- 
ican recruitment. 

One of two things only can justify this strategy—either a 
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decisive victory through a broken line, or forced peace by nego- 
tiation. If he gets neither he is worse off than ever. If the line 
holds, and allied civilian morale holds, he has made easier the 
task of winning that must fall to the lot of America. This is the 
patch of blue sky in the clouded heavens. Let us cling to our 
faith in our cause, our faith in our allies and redouble our efforts 
to make the strength of America count at the earliest possible 
moment for the supreme triumph that will save the world. 


S. J. Duncan-Cvark. 





The Sunday School 


The Cross* 


E face, today, in our study of the life of our Lord, the 
W eesti reality of the cross. And we must not get away 

from that reality. Only that frightful fact can integrate 
with the frightful modern facts. The cross is not a gilded 
symbol on a spire gleaming in the moon- 
light of sentimentalism. The cross is not 
a golden figure on a soft leather prayer 
book held in a lady’s soft hand. The cross 
is not a bit of fashioned metal displayed 
in a jeweler’s window. Nor again is the 
cross a sign by which some theologian may 
exploit his favorite theory of the atone- 
ment and by which he may seek to conjure 
his followers and condemn his foes. No, 
NO—the cross is that 
rude tree on which my Master laid down 
his life rather than compromise with evil. 
It is the sign by which I must not only 
conquer but by which I must sacrifice my life for society either by 
a sudden death for a cause or by long-drawn-out and patient 
service for the same cause. The cross—many a minister knows 
what it is. The cross—many a Christian parent knows what it is. 
The cross—many a brave missionary knows what it is. The cross 
—many a devoted Sunday-school teacher knows what it is. It is 
that upon which one lays down his life for the world—and it is 
nothing less than that—nothing less. 


a thousand times 





Rev. John R. Ewers 


INEVITABLE 


The cross cannot be left out of a successful life. He who 
would live without the cross desires not success but ignominious 
failure. The death of Jesus gave life to his cause. The world has 
had many apostles of beauty, many teachers of gentle philosophies, 
many creators of vanishing cults. If Jesus had only come into 
society and taught a number of beautiful things, his cause would 
not have survived. No one has influence who does not pay the 
3urning is the price of shining. 
the lamp may burn. 
shine. 


price. The oil is consumed that 
[he mazda lamp has only so many hours to 
The reformer risks his life. The leader burns himself out 
and the moment he ceases to burn he ceases to shine. The preacher 
presents himself a living sacrifice and he knows that in living he is 
dying. Men drop all: about us from overwork—sacrifices to the 
causes they ccnsider worth while. 
ways. 


Life must be given in generous 
He who seeks his own ease and comfort defeats his own 
We say little about vacations in the days of war. Our 
glorious Red Cross women are not talking about cool lakes and 
mountains this summer. 
country. 


cause. 


3usiness men are slaving to serve the 


Do you not know what the cross is? Then God pity you 


and also God have mercy on your soul! Jesus gave his life. You 
must give your life. 
THE STRONG CHRIST 
It is this fact that brings Jesus so close to the soldier. It is 


*This article is based on the International Uniform lesson for 
June 16, “Jesus on the Cross.” Scripture, Mark 15 :1-47, 
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this fact which causes the soldier to feel that in giving his life for 
his country he is meriting heaven. I do not know what the 
theologians have to say about this and I don’t care. Someway I 
believe that the Christ who died on a cross to save a good cause 
will understand peculiarly the soldier who, in love of democracy 
and decency, lays down his life in battle with the Hun. Be that as 
it may, I know that the soldiers feel a close affinity for the strong 
Christ of the cross. Had there been no cross there would be little 
appeal to the modern soldier of America. Our noble idealism is 
the direct outgrowth of the philosophy of the cross. Wrought into 
the very fibre of American life is this idea that it is splendid to 
give one’s life for a great and worthy cause. A new word has 
entered our vocabulary. It is “Stacker.” The slacker is the one 
who repudiates the cross. In nation and in church he is equally 
reprehensible. We glory in the fact that Jesus faced the cross 
bravely. How will you meet the cross of today? Your soul dies 


us you retuse &. Joun R. Ewers. 


Books 


Tue Miractes or Jesus. By Cosmo Gordon Lang, D. D. 
The recent visit of the Archbishop of York afforded Americans 
the opportunity of seeing one of the representative English 
Church statesmen of the present age. It was natural that the 
religious public should inquire what place he has in the world of 
The result is the publication of two volumes 
from his hand, the one here noted and the one mentioned below. 


religious literature 


These are both reprints of articles contributed by the archbishop 
t the magazine, Good Words 
disappointing. They do not allude to the outstanding questions 


In one regard they are wholly 


raised in these days regarding the nature of the miracles, or the 
attitude of mind in which the miraculous narratives of the New 


Testament should be approached. But as admirable homilies, 
illustrative of the lessons which may be drawn from these won- 
der-records of the Gospels they are admirable. (Dutton. $1.60.) 

Tue Pararies or Jest By Cosmo Gordon Lang. This 


will be a more useful volume than the one just noticed, for the 
reason that the material dealt with raises none of the scientific 


and philosophical questions which belong in the field of the 


miracles. The archbishop shows himself to be a sympathetic 
student of human life as it appears in the parish. Few of the 
problems of today are mentioned. Perhaps the work is the better 
for thi Most people are quite out of the range of the so-called 
problems of the in which they live. They are just folks, and 
thi | very commonplace message This is to dignify rather 
than to underestimate work of this kind. Perhaps the adjust- 
ment of a helpful message to such people is itself the great prob- 


lem. (Dutton. $1.60.) 


Tue Pancerman Prior UnmaAskep. By Andre Cheradame. 
Less of a book than an encyclopedia of information on one of 
the most vital themes of our times is this volume. It is easy to 
give glib and superficial reasons for our participation in the 
great world war. And these reasons will do for a time. But 
when the days of real agony come for America, as they have 
already come for our allies, we shall have to have a deeper fur- 
row ploughed than our commonplace instruments of public in- 
formation afford. At such a time, and at all times when men 
know the facts which run back into history and 
illustrate the tendency of modern Prussianism, such a book as 
this is a source of invaluable help. In it the designs of Germany 
upon every one of the involved nations, and many of the neutral 


want really to 


are discussed with clearness. Most of all the danger 
inconclusive peace is pictured with such urgency as to 
ply real motive for a decisive war, however long it may have 


(Scribner. $1.) 


Essentiats oF Evancetism. By Oscar L. Joseph. That the 


evangelistic note is needed at all times and in all preaching is a 
fact which the reader of the New Testament and of Christian 
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history cannot miss. Yet it is not always made clear that evangel- 
ism is not the outburst of a sudden spasm of solicitude regarding 
people outside of the church, but is the spirit which becomes 
habitual with men who have rightly apprehended their calling as 
ministers of Jesus Christ. An admirable discussion of the theme 
is afforded in this volume. It is as good for ministers as for 
those who call themselves evangelists. Indeed if the latter could 
catch the tone of this volume, the church would more quickly 
regain something of her needed power. (Doran. $1.25.) 


Joan or Arc. By C. M. Stevens. Surely the biography of no 
one of the world’s heroic characters could be more suitable for 
present-day consideration than that of Joan of Arc, the heroine 
par excellence of the always heroic France. Her story is an 
enthralling tragedy, but is full of inspiration. This volume con- 
tains practically all the definite information concerning her early 
life and later career and final martyrdom, and it presents it in a 
form unusually attractive. (Cupples & Leon, New York. $1.50.) 


Tue Waite Morninc. By Gertrude Atherton. It would be a 
pleasant dream if one could sleep deeply enough to allow the thesis 
of this attractive story to gain his assent. Mrs. Atherton affects to 
believe that the women of Germany are actually in revolt 
against the man-tyranny of that land and the brutal treatment 
to which its people, particularly the women, are subjected. 
Her heroine, trained in America, but loyal to her people, is 
gradually disillusionized, perceiving what many of her people 
already know, that Germany is beaten in the world war, and 
is being forced to fight on by her pitiless masters. On a 
sudden the women rise under her inspiring leadership and 
control the land. Even if one cannot quite accept the optimis- 
tic view of the author, the portraits drawn are vivid, many of 
the facts convincing, and the story is good reading. (Stokes, 
$1.) 


Comp.ete Poems. By Francis Thompson. The tragic story 
of Thompson’s life and death and the slowness with which the 
world came to appreciate his genius is one of the dark tales of 
modern literary history. That he is now classed with Shelley indi- 
cates the honor to which he has now attained. His “Hound of 
Heaven” and “Ode to the Setting Sun” are as fine works of poetry 
as the past three centuries have produced. The volume contains 
all the extant work of Thompson. (Boni & Liveright, New York. 
60 cts.) 


GEORGIAN Poetry: 1916-1917. Each year there is published a 
volume containing the most distinctive poems by British lyric 
writers during that year. This is the third volume, and contains 
the poems of such well known poets as Masefield, James Stephens, 
W. W. Gibson, Ralph Hodgson, John Drinkwater and Walter 
de la Mare, and also selections from the work of a number of 
new writers such as Sassoon and Robert Nichols. The volume 
has much poetic gold within its covers. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $2.) 


Gotp anp Iron. By Joseph Hergesheimer. This author’s 
early books are already being collected by the literarily curious, 
who see in the writer something more than a mere entertainer. 
His stories, as published in the Saturday Evening Post, and later 
in book form, have revealed a sincerity which is unusual among 
story-writers of the day. Three stories are included in this 
volume: “Wild Oranges,” “Tubal Cain,” and “The Dark Fleece,” 
“written around men past the adventurous period of youth and 
yet each determined not to be absorbed in the featureless oblivion 
of the commonplace.” The story is laid among the early blast 
furnaces of middle Pennsylvania and on the coast of New Eng- 
land. “The Three Black Pennys,” the latest book of the author 
before the present volume, brought fame to his name. (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. $1.50 net.) 





Any of the books reviewed here, or any other 
books, may be secured from the Disciples Publi- 
ci ion Society, 7oo E. goth street, Chicago. 
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News of the Churches 


M. L. Pontius Doing 
More Than His “Bit” 


M. L. Pontius, of Central church, Jack- 
sonville, Ill, in addition to giving the 
month of February to work in Camp Lo- 
an, Texas, was speaker on the Liberty 
oan train in southern Illinois and eastern 
Missouri for ten days. Since his return 
from Camp Logan his audiences have been 
larger than usual for the time of year, and 
he has averaged an address per day, in- 
cluding Sunday services. He expects this 
year to give two more months, including 
his vacation month, to some army camp 
as camp pastor. Mr. Pontius is chairman 
of the Four Minute men in Morgan county, 
me county chairman in the Red Cross 
work, 


John R. Ewers Reports Union 
Spirit at Pittsburg 


John R. Ewers, of East End Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., writes that, as a practical 
step toward union, the East End church 
is cooperating in union services every 
evening during the summer, the services 
being held on the new lot of the East 
End congregation. The Calvary Epis- 
copal church,—the leading church of 
that communion in the city, with 2,000 
members—the Shady Avenue Presby- 
terian and the Shady Avenue Baptist 
churches have entered into the union 
arrangement. A combined chorus fur- 
nishes the music. A brass band is also 
a feature. Mr. Ewers addressed the 
first congregation on May 26, his topic 
being “The Conquering Spirit.” Pa- 
triotism was the key-note of the service 
and there was a large attendance. 


Missionary Conferences in 
East and West 


Secretary S. J. Corey calls the atten- 
tion of Disciples to the series of con- 
ferences of the Missionary Education 
Movement to be held during the summer. 
The following are places and dates: 
Blue _ N. C., June 25-July 4; Silver 
Bay, N July 5-July 14; Ocean Park, 
Me., Sy 19-July 28; Lake Geneva, Wis., 
July 26-Aug. 4; Estes Park, Colo., July 
12-July 21; Asilomar, Cal., July 16-July 
25; Seabeck, Wash., July 30-Aug. 8. The 
Disciples will be represented at these 
conferences by missionary leaders. Bert 
Wilson will be at Lake Geneva; C. M. 
Yocum at Estes Park; Mrs. Ellie K. 
Payne at Silver Bay; Dr. and Mrs. Dye 
at Asilomar; Mr. and Mrs. Madden at 
Seabeck, and Mrs. Ida Harrison at Blue 
Ridge. The cost is not great. Reduced 
railroad fares can be obtained. Regis- 
tration and program fee, $5. Hotel rates 
for the ten days, $12.50 to $27, depending 
on conference chosen, number in room, 
etc. Registration fee may be sent to 
any of the three missionary societies at 
Cincinnati. 


Crystal Beach Assembly, 
a New Disciples Institution 


This is the inaugural year of the Crys- 
tal Beach Assembly, a training camp for 
church and Bible school officers and 
other leaders which will have its habita- 
tion at Crystal Beach, Mich., near Frank- 
fort. The date of this year’s encampment 
will be July 15-August 4. The Assembly 
is under the auspices of the Michigan 
Christian Missionary Society and the 
American Society, Bible school depart- 
ment. The national team of the Amer- 
ican Society will conduct the school, the 


members of the team being Miss Hazel 
A. Lewis, Miss Cynthia P. Maus and R. 
M. Hopkins, together with William V. 
Nelson, Michigan’s state Bible school 
man, and Miss Mary A. Johnson, state 
Cc. W. M. secretary. International 
certificates will be awarded to students in 
the School of Methods reaching the re- 
quired standard in their work. Besides 
the American Society secretaries, the fol- 
lowing will also serve on the faculty of 
the Assembly: Dr. Peter Ainslie, Prof. 
F, E. Lumley, Dean W. C. Morro and the 
following Michigan leaders: W. V. Nel- 
son, Miss Mary Johnson, J. Frank Green 
and W. G. Loucks. This being the year 
of the fiftieth anniversay of the Michigan 
Society, from July 28 to August 2 will be 
devoted to a season of celebration. 
Among others, Secretaries Burnham, 
Corey, Muckley and Mohorter and Pres- 
ident Bates of Hiram will be present. As 
figured by the officers a season of twenty- 
one days at the Assembly will cost but 
$27. Further information may be secured 
from J. Frank Green, Owosso, Mich. 


Story of An Interesting 
Community Experiment 


A iH. Fuller has just closed a two 
years’ ministry at Mt. Washington 
church, Kansas City, Mo. The Disciples 
were the second body to enter the Mt. 


Washington community fifteen years 
ago, a lot being purchased there and a 
modest ponents es erected. 


Ten 
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years ago this building was destroyed 
by a cyclone. The basement was fitted 
up as an auditorium, looking toward the 
rebuilding of the superstructure. The 
basement was still used as an auditorium 
when Mr. Fuller’s pastorate began two 
years ago. In the meantime, a new ad- 
dition had sprung up by the side of Mt. 
Washington known as Fairmount. Since 
many of the Disciple families had moved 
into this new section, and since it was 
underchurched, a decision was made to 
sell the Mt. Washington basement and 
lot and enter the new field. A Catholic 
friend offered the loan of a lot, if it was 
desired to erect a tabernacle. The offer 
was accepted and the old site was aban- 
doned January, 1917. The men of the 
church met at night in zero weather and 
snow and erected a commodious taber- 
nacle. The city mission board and the 
Board of Church Extension both ap- 
proved of the move and lent their aid. 
A new lot has since been purchased and 
the tabernacle moved thereon, and the 
work prospers. The Bible school has 
doubled its attendance, the women’s 
work trebled. Mr. Fuller writes that 
here is an inviting field for a fine com- 
munity church. 


Appreciation for Dean 
Joseph C. Todd 


Dean Joseph C. Todd, of the Indiana 
School of Religion at Bloomington, 
Ind., had conferred upon him this year 
by Missouri Valley College at Marshall, 
Mo., the degree of doctor of divinity. 
Dean Todd graduated from this school 
seventeen years ago, and was invited 
back this year to deliver the address on 


— — 5 


International Paintin. 1 9 1 8 
By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


I have before me the minutes of the 
joint meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the International Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ, with representatives 
of the general societies and colleges, which 
was held in St. Louis, May 2 

These minutes are peculiarly interesting 
and informative since they indicate the 
character of the convention for this year, 
as reported by a special committee and 
unanimously adopted by the joint commit- 
tee. In keeping with the spirit of these 
soul-testing times, both the character and 
the environs of the convention this year 
mark a departure from the order to which 
we have been accustomed. 

First, as to the character of the conven- 
tion. The special committee appointed, to 
outline the time and program for the con- 
— this year, consisting of A. E. Cory, 

O. Pritchard, and Mrs. Effie Cunning- 
oly reported as follows: 

“First, we recommend that there shall be 
no banquets, suppers or luncheons during 
the convention. 

“Second, we recommend that there be 
no booths or displays for commercial pur- 
poses. 

“Third, that the business and inspira- 
tional sessions shall be separate from each 
other. 

“Fourth, that the hours of the sessions 
shall be from 9:00 to 12:00, 2:00 to 4:30, 
and 7:30 to 9:30. 

“Fifth, that board meetings be held on 
Wednesday, and that Wednesday night be 
devoted to the International Convention. 

“Sixth, that Thursday be Foreign Mis- 
sion Day. 

“Seventh, that Friday be Home Mission 
Day, including Church Extension and Bible 
School. 

“Eighth, that Saturday be devoted to 
Temperance, Benevolence, Ministerial Re- 


lief, Education; 
night. 

“Ninth, that Sunday be employed as fol- 
lows: The morning be devoted to Bible 
School, with life addresses and communion 
services in several churches. 3:00 p. m. 
War Messages under the direction of the 


and Christian Unity at 


Men and Millions Movement. 6:00 to 8:00 
p. m., Christian Endeavor. 8:00 p. m., War 
Messages under the Men and Millions 
Movement.” 


SESSIONS TO BE HELD IN CHURCHES 


Second, as to the environs of the con- 
vention. The sessions are to be held this 
year in a church edifice with seating ca- 
pacity of 1,500 instead of the usual audi- 
torium or coliseum seating from five to 
ten thousand. Sessions will be held in the 
beautiful and commodious auditorium of 
the Union Avenue Church, and in the audi- 
toriums of the equally commodious and 
worshipful edifices of a Congregational 
and a Presbyterian Church, each a block 
away on either side of the Union Avenue 
Church. This insures a worshipful, rever- 
ent and contemplative convention, one that 
should bring us into that spirit of prayer 
and reconsecration so sorely needed in this 
hour when all the world is a-quiver with 
commingled fear and hope. 

The dates for the convention are Octo- 
ber 9 to 13, unless changed to meet local 
conditions. We are, therefore, within four 
months of a gathering that ought to be in 
manifold ways epochal. Thus far the con- 
ventions held this year by the other great 
religious bodies of America have set a new 
standard in unity, loyalty, and spirit of 
sacrifice. Assuredly our own Brotherhood 
will respond nobly to the challenge of the 
hour. 


Bloomington, IIlinois, 





2S THE 


commencement day—which was also the 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
school. Following his address the de- 
gree was bestowed upon him, in recog- 
nition of the good service he has given to 
the world. Dr. Todd is at the head of 
the Indiana School of Religion, which is 
coming into its own after several years 
of sacrifice on the part of its friends and 
especially of Dr. Todd and family. Dur- 
ing the first year of the school Dean 
Todd financed the institution in addition 
to his labor as pastor of the church at 
Bloomington, but it was soon evident to 
the directors that the undivided attention 
of Dr. Todd would be necessary if the 
school were to grow into its greatest 
possibilities. Since November, 1912, he 
has both conducted and financed the 
school. A home for the institution was 
purchased in August, 1914, and soon att- 
erwards burned. The next year the pres- 
ent home for the work was purchased 
and plans made for a complete per- 
manent college building to be erected on 
the old site. During the past year the 
name was changed and larger plans 
made involving not only more work in 
Bloomington but possibly also opening 
schools at other places in the state. Last 
fall Prof. H. I. Croyle was added as reg- 
istrar and Old Testament professor. 
Next year it is hoped work will be 
opened at Lafayette. Plans are being 
matured for a school involving $500,000 
of buildings and endowment. Dean Todd 
has become well known over the state of 
Indiana for his service to religious edu- 
cation. His friends realize that he is the 
man who can make of the Indiana School 
of Religion what it should be. He has 
had thorough educational training, being 
a graduate not only of the Missouri Col- 
lege but also of Union Theologica: Semi- 
nary, New York, with an M.A. degree 
from Columbia University. 


Oklahoma's Disciples in 
Annual Meeting 


Ardmore was the place of the annual 
convention of Oklahoma Disciples this 
year, the date being May 20-38. Clar- 
ence E, Wagner ministers at Ardmore 
Judge A. Eddleman was president of 
the convention. Byron Hester, secretary 
of the convention, writes that J. Fred 
Jones, “the inimitable state secretary, 
has enriched the state with his wonder- 
ful experience.” Mr. Jones reported 
this year twice as many contributing 
churches actively interested in the state 
work as ever before. Asa result of this 
greatly increased interest, the Oklahoma 
work will no longer be a dependent of 
the American Society. An outstanding 
feature of the program was the stress 
laid upon district work, its development 
and proper articulation and correlation 
with state work. A new Oklahoma 
leader, Meade FE. Dutt, now of Tulsa, 
seemed to be the favorite of the con- 
vention program, with his inspiring early 
morning lectures. Other leading speak- 
ers were: FE. S. Muckley, C. M. Yocum, 
[. N. McCash, John L. Brandt, F. F 
Walters, Grant K. Lewis and H. E. Van 
Horn. The new officers of the state are: 
\. L. Jones, president; H. E. Stubbs, 
vice-president; Byron Hester, secretary. 
The newly elected board member is 


le E. Dutt. 

* * * 

Niles, O., church, led by W. H. Me- 
Lain, recently observed Family day. with 
twenty-one entire families of the church 
present at the Sunday mornins service. 


; Missouri's convention date, June 11-13. 
Place, First church, St. Joseph, Mo., where 
C. M. Chilton ministers. 


CHRISTIAN 


—Henry Pearce Atkins, of First church, 
Mexico, Mo., led in the donation of a com- 
munion set for Camp Funston, Kansas, 
where Mr. Atkins recently served for a 
month. The gifts, with one exception, 
were made by the Mexico church and the 
communion set was given in its name to 
the Camp Pastors’ Association of Camp 
Funston. 


—S. J. McFarland of Dallas, Tex., was 
elected president of the 1919 Texas con- 
vention, which will be held at Paris. Mal- 
colm H. Reed of Austin is the new vice- 
president and F. W. O’Malley of Bonham, 
secretary. The recent 1918 meeting at Sher- 
man was well attended. Outstanding ad- 
dresses, according to the Texas Christian 
Courier, were those by Graham Frank, E. 
M. Waits, F. D. Kershner, P. F. Herndon, 
Mrs. J. M. Stearns, J. H. Mohorter, C. M. 
Yocum and J. B. Holmes. H. K. Pendle- 
ton presided at the Sherman convention. 


—Barton Haggard, son of Dean A. M. 
Haggard, is now captain of the 324th Field 
Artillery, which is the headquarters’ com- 
pany at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Disciple Ministers on the War 


M. L. Pontius, Jacksonville, IIl., 
Holds That Germany Must Be 
Completely Crushed 


“If this war does not end in absolutely 
crushing Germany, one of two things 
will result. Either the rest of the world 
will submit to be ruled, at least domi- 
nated by the German empire, as it now 
dominates its allies; or else the rest of 
the world will have to adopt the Ger- 
man military practice in order to save 
itself. This war must be won by us and 
our allies. Germany must be completely 
crushed. The earth is too small for the 
kaiser and his propagandists and a 
Christian civilization. They are so an- 
tagonistic that one must perish. That 
one is Germany, the Hun, the vandal 
and the barbarian of the twentieth cen- 


” 


tury 


J. D. Garrison, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Says Church Must Prepare for 
Return of Soldiers 


“Standing impotent in the face of the 
present world crisis is the last full meas- 
ure of slothfulness that must forever 
condemn our profession of faith in 
Christ. Men, women, boys and girls 
must be enrolled in our churches and 
Bible schools by the thousands and even 
millions, as the only adequate prepara- 
tion for the return of our boys from 
France, if we are to demonstrate the 
truth of Messianic prophecy, ‘The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against the 
church.’ By so much as this conflict 
overshadows all previous human strug- 
gles, must the fires of enthusiasm for 
man’s complete liberation from every 
kind of bondage, make pale the distant 
gleamings of Pentecost.” 


J. Boyd Jones, Terre Haute, 
Ind., Declares War Will Rout 
Church Slackers 


“IT predict that when this war is ended 
and the church gets readjusted, there 
will be a sloughing off of the slackers 
and traitors, and under God the church 
shall become a mighty force to conquer 
this world for Christ, our King. It will 


not be enough to have your name on the 
church book, to be in good standing in 
church circles, but you will have to be a 
soldier instead of a slacker. In every 
age the church has sloughed off the 
things that were useless, and after ex- 
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—Fred Kline, for several years Illinois 
representative of the National Benevolent 
Association, has gone to Chatham, N. Y., 
to make his home. 


—President Crossfield has appointed J. 
Leslie Finnell, a Transylvania graduate of 
1918, and a young minister, as secretary of 
the College. 


—Transylvania students have pledged 
themselves to give 1,700 days to farm work 
during the summer, in view of the agricul- 
tural needs of the country in war time. 


—W. C. Bower delivered the commence- 
ment address at the Eminence, Ky., high 
school this year. 


—A. W. Fortune, of Transylvania, gave 
an address before the Kentucky State con- 
vention of Christian Endeavor, held at 
Covington, on the theme, “The Price of 
Citizenship in the Kingdom.” 

—H. J. Loken of the Liberty, Mo., church, 
is giving a series of special prayer-meeting 
talks on “How We Got Our Old Testa- 
ment.” Mr. Loken, who is a Norwegian, 


periencing a baptism of blood has come 
forth chastened but strengthened. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
the church of Christ will endure. It, 
like its Divine Founder, will live for- 
ever.” 


W. W. Johnson, Orrville, O., Declares 
Flag Should Not Protect Disloyal Men 


“Our rights are more precious than 
peace. Germany has made unjust at- 
tacks on the peaceful world, ravishing 
women and children, committing deeds 
that are unconceivable. The time has 
passed that peace can. be maintained 
under such existing circumstances. We 
must fight for a peace that is secure 
and not a dishonorable peace. Men who 
are unloyal and not willing to support 
the boys in the trenches and canton- 
ments, and the allied soldiers, ought 
not to have the right to protection under 
the American flag.” 


H. H. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb., 
Now at Front in France, Lays 
Bare Average Soldier’s Heart 


“We should all know that these men 
are doing a world of thinking. As they 
face realities they come to despise sham 
and pretense, and to condemn it in their 
own lives and in the lives of others. It 
is marvelous how those who lived pettily 
at home are reborn in a few months’ 
time and come to face problems with 
thinking, reasoning minds and to meas- 
ure institutions with masterly acuteness, 
and to praise or condemn as these fit or 
do not fit standards of the ideal. Chris- 
tianity and the church are upon the lips 
of these men in constant discussion, and 
they face these issues with open minds 
and fair words, and were it not for our 
strong faith we might well tremble for 
what their ultimate attitude toward the 
church and things religious may be. 
Feeling the very pulse beats of these 
men and realizing their indomitable 
energy not only to blot out military 
autocracy, but to shapen the destinies 
of the world to be, one asks himself 
whether they shall return home to find 
the church and other institutions that 
stand for human weal still treading 
beaten paths, whether the old grooves 
of thinking, doing, living shall be their 
welcome home. I am thinking better of 
the dear homeland.” 
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recently gave an illustrated lecture on Nor- 
way for the benefit of the local Mission 
Circle, and more than $70 was brought into 
the treasury from receipts. 


NEW YORK 


—R. G. Frank delivered the baccalaure- 
ate sermon for the graduating class of 
Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Tex., 
May 26. Miss Evelyn Frank is a member 
of the class. 





CENTRAL CHURCH 
142 West 81st Street 
Finis S. Idleman, Minister 





—Finis Idleman and family, of Central 
church, New York, are now on their Ver- 
mont farm for the summer. 


—Charles Pease, of Belding, Mich., has 
accep.ed a call to the work at Blooming- 
dale, Mich. It is reported that a new leader 
has been found for the Ann Arbor church, 
but the name is not mentioned. T. H. Rella 
has resigned at St. Louis, Mich. C. E. 
Pickett is now in the pastorate at Cadillac; 
since his coming the church there has paid 
off $100 on its debt. 


—C. J. Tanner, 
Mich., 
work. 

—Roger T. Nooe, of Frankfort, Ky., 
Figet church, will spend six months in war 
service overseas; his congregation is con- 
tinuing his salary in full for this period. 

—First church, Kansas City, Mo., led by 
pastor J. E. Davis, recently adopted resolu- 
tions of protest against the ordinance to 
take the regulation of pool halls from the 
board of public welfare of the city and 
place it in the hands of the police depart- 
ment. 


—The right spirit was revealed when the 
members of Central church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., who own automobiles, got together 
and took up a collection and purchased a 
new Detroit Electric for their pastor, A. B. 
Philputt. 

—An interesting feature of the late meet- 
ing of the churches of Sixth District, Mis- 
souri, was “patriotic night,” at which war- 
time messages were given by H. P. Atkins, 
President J. H. Wood and E. B. Shively. 
Three flags were unfurled—“Old Glory,” 
the “District Service Flag.” with nearly a 
thousand stars. and the “Christian Con- 
quest Flag,” with its twenty-two stars of 
blue. The contrast between these two serv- 
ice flags hanging side by side brought a 
deep sense of humiliation to the hearts of 
all present, it is reported. In less than 
twelve months nearly one thousand young 
men have been sent by Northeast Missouri 
Discipledom in answer to the nation’s call, 
while in one hundred years of history the 
same group has sent only twenty-two re- 
cruits for service in the mission field! 

—W. F. Richardson, of Hollywood 
church, Los Angeles, Cal., reports that in 
the church there the emergency drive for 
Men and Millions was made on April 28, 
and the result was the securing of pledges 
amounting to $2,927, which is almost exactly 
$10 per member for the entire resident 
membership of the church. Several thou- 
sand dollars had already been pledged in 


January for the Movement. 
CHURCH OF CHRIST 
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—Aubrey H. Moore, of West Street 
church, Tipton, Ind., delivered the ad- 
dress this year to the Knight Templars, 
to the patriotic organizations and to 
the High School graduates of that city; 
also the commencement address for the 
graded graduates at Lynn, Ind. Mr. 


recently of Detroit, 
is now at Akron, in his new county 











Moore has been at Tipton nearly five 
years, and during this period has added 
more than 350 members to the congre- 
gation. The church in Tipton leads all 
the churches there in membership and 
value of property. There are nearly 
1,000 members, in a town of 5,000, with 
nine other churches. 


—Byron Hester, Chickasha, Okla., was 
master of ceremonies at the union me- 
morial service observed by all the or- 
ders and churches of his city, on Me- 
morial day. This is the second year that 
Mr. Hester has been asked to serve in 
this capacity. 

—Meade E. Dutt, the new leader at 
Tulsa, Okla., First church, writes that 
the congregation there is meeting in 
the court house, but that good au- 
diences regularly fill the court room. 
There are reported nineteen additions 
to the membership since May 1. There 
have been forty-five accessions during 
the first quarter of his first year’s min- 
istry—twelve by confession of faith. 


—J. J. Castleberry, of Mayfield, Ky., 
has recently closed a two weeks’ meet- 
ing with W. E. Ellis and the congrega- 
tion at Paris, Ky., which resulted in 
sixty-one additions. The Paris Bible 
school had an attendance one Sunday 
during the meeting of 755, which led all 
the Disciple schools of the state. The 
Paris church has a membership of more 
than 1,500. 


—C. A. Pearce, after a six years’ pas- 
torate at Marion, O., has tendered his 
resignation there to take effect August 1. 
His work has been very fruitful in this 
field. During the six years under his 
leadership, 300 members have been added 
to the congregation and an indebtedness 
of $7,000 provided for. Before going to 
Ohio, Mr. Pearce served the West Pull- 
man church, Chicago. 

—A new feature at Bethany Park, Ind., 
this year will be a “Summer Conference 
for Young People,” which will be held 
August 5-16. State Superintendent 
Garry L. Cook will be in charge, the con- 
ference leaders will be Miss Cynthia P. 
Maus, Mrs. Katheryn Hodgdon and John 
D. Zimmerman, and special addresses 
will be given by such men as Edgar De- 
Witt Jones, E. L. Powell and others. 
Further information will be presented in 
later issues of THe CuristiAN CENTURY. 

—Edgar DeWitt Jones gave the ad- 
dress at this year’s graduation exercises 
of the nurses at Brokaw Hospital, located 
at Bloomington, IIl., his topic being “The 
Bells of Belgium.” Dr. Jones got this 
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title from an item which he found in the 
newspapers, which read as follows: “It 
is reported in the London papers that the 
Germans are now seizing the bells ot 
Belgium and melting them into weapons 
of war.” This is the way the topic is de- 
veloped by Dr. Jones: I, The Brazen 
Bells of German Perfidy and Dishonor: 
Their Din Fills the World. II, The High, 
Clear Bells of Belgium Sacrifice: Their 
Notes Resound in the Hearts of Liberty- 
Loving People Everywhere. III, The 
Soft and Mellow Tones of the Bells 
Ringing the Requiem of Edith Cavell. 
IV, The Bells of Belgium are Calling Us 
Everyone to the Altar of Service and 
Sacrifice. Conclusion: The Angelus 
sell—a poetic and prophetic setting of 
the celebrated picture of Millet. 

—QO. F. Jordan has recently gone out 
twice with troop trains. He gave an ad- 
dress at the Batavia, Ill, community 
service on Memorial day, speaking to 
1,100 people. On last Sunday he was at 
Rockford, giving an address at a great 
Odd Fellows meeting. On the 16th of 
the month he will speak at a big theater 
meeting on the South Side, Chicago, for 
the Odd Fellows, also at Rose Hill Cem- 
etery and at a meeting in his own church 
—at Evanston, Ill. Last Sunday was 
observed at this church as Automobile 
Sunday, with twenty cars out. 

—Broadway church, Cleveland, O., is 
planning for another successful Vacation 
Bible school this summer. During four 
years at Broadway there has been an 
average enrollment of 375 persons, made 
up of eleven nationalities, 75 per cent 
being foreign born or of foreign-born 
parentage, and 40 per cent being of 
Catholic parentage. The appreciation of 
one Bohemian boy who had “found” this 
school is typical, writes F. D. Butchart, 
pastor at Broadway. Here is the boy’s 
letter, written to his teacner: 

“Dear Teacher: I am glad I found that 
daily vacation Bible school and I am 
glad I found all of youse, and I'll think 
all the time about youse all. I wish 
youse a happy vacation. I hope I'll see 
youse next year again. Your scholar, 
Conrad Dusik.” 

—Union Avenue church, St. Louis, has 
seventy-five men serving the colors. Dr. 
B. A. Abbott has two sons in service. 
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By Herbert L. Willett 


One of the most popular volumes ever 
published by The Christian Century Press. 
This recent book by Dr. Willett has been 
received with real enthusiasm by the re- 
ligious and educational press of the coun- 
try. The following are a few of the 
estimates passed upon the volume: 





“Tust the book that has been needed for a long time 
for thoughtful adults and senior students, a plain 
statement of the sources and making of the books of 
the Bible, of their history, of methods of criticism and 
interpretation and of the place of the Bible in the life 
of today.”—Religious Education. 


“Every Sunday school teacher and religious worker 
should read this book as a beginning in the important 
task of becoming intelligently religious.”—Biblical 
World 


“The book will do good service in the movement 
which is now rapidly discrediting the aristocratic 
theology of the past.”"—The Public. 


“The man who by long study and wide investiga- 
tion, aided by the requisite scholarship and prompted 
by the right motive—the love of truth, not only for 
truth’s sake but for humanity’s sake—can help us to 
a better understanding of the origin, history and value 
of the Bible, has earned the gratitude of his fellow- 
men. This we believe is what Dr. Willett has done 
in this volume.”"—Dr. J. H. Garrison in The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


“Professor Willett has here told in a simple, graphic 
way what everybody ought to know about our Bible.” 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Unity. 


“Dr. Willett has the rare gift of disclosing the mind 
of the scholar in the speech of the people.”—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


“Interesting and illuminating, calculated to stimu- 
late and satisfy the mind and to advance the devo- 
tional as well as the historical appreciation of the 
Bible.”"—Homiletic Review. 


“One can recall a half-dozen volumes having to do 
with the origin and the formation of the Scriptures, 
all of them valuable, but not one so practical and 
usable as this book.”"—Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


“This readable work distinctly illuminates both 
background and foreground of the most wonderful of 
books.”—Chicago Herald. 


“The book evinces an evangelical spirit, intellectual 
honesty and ripe scholarship.”"—Augsburg Teacher. 


“Scholarly but 
Advance. 


thoroughly simple.”"—Presbyterian 


“A brilliant and most interesting book.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


PRICE OF THE BOOK 


$ ] 35 
= 
Plus 5 to 10 Cents Postage 
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Whres East Fortieth Street, $3 
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Great Books on 
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